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“SIMPLY UPON THEIR OWN MERITS.” 


New Books for Teachers nsafrsbthsigeon gente Acie A 


Book Third. (THE LAND WE LIVE IN, Pat First.) Ppce, 56 scpnte met 
The Schoolmaster in Literature. With an introduction 


of 
by EpwarpEccueston = - == = = $G KING'S PICTURESQUE GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 
Morris’s Physical Education in the Public Schools— “ Book Third of the * Picturesque Geographical Reader’ series is beautifully illus- 


- trated, while the matter is espec dadble, being both instruc 
Illustrated. A reliable manual for teachers ~ 1.00 The book should command a ote cimply a0 its oun ae 


Shoup’s History and Science of Education. A valu- Bo by torn fr ge eins 
ie ae the evolution of mind and science ee A WORTHY COMPANION VOLUME FOR 


cation applied to the art of teaching - ° . the two preceding books of this excellent series of Readers which are 
Book First. (HOME AND SCHOOL.) 50 cents. By mail, 58 cents. 

. (THIS CONTINEN 4 72 cents, net. By mail, 
A New Manual of English Literature Book Second. ‘ © ENT OF CURA) Ra'cents. 


Cobieteitens Tie. . . OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 
P A HAND-BOOK FOR TEACHERS—By the same Author. 
OTHER RECENT ISSUES: 


Harper & Miller’s Virgil’s Aeneid METHODS AND AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY. “sy sn2i°9.0: 


Harper & Tolman’s Caesar - - ‘ = The author of the above books has given the best years of his active life to schoo 
. 7 work, and has made a caretul study of ways and means for the best presentation of this 
Harper & Burgess’s Inductive Latin Primer . study to both teachers and pupils, and the results, a set forth in the above volumes, are 
> : 2 meeting w e greatest possible favor wherever Geography is taught. 
Milne’s High School Algebra ° . . 


Davies’s New Elementary Algebra - - —_go | METHODS OF ORGANIZATION AND INSTRUCTION IN THE 


GERMAN SCHOOLS. B m Ec " 
Armstrong and Norton’s Laboratory Manual of lum maha eT 


Chemistry - - - - - - . 7" " 
Stewart’s Plane and Solid Geometry - . THE SPIRIT OF THE NEW EDUCATION. 222.:) Scpervisor of Boston 


Appletons’ School Physics.—IIlustrated f Schools, author of ‘‘How Shall My Child Be Taught,’ etc. Price, $1.50 


Waddy’s Elements of Composition and Rhetoric HANDBOOK OF SCHOOL GYMNASTICS OF THE SWEDISH 


Winslow’s Principles of Agriculture . P .60 = anes Nits Pesse. Cloth. Illus, Price 50 cents 
Harkness’s Easy Method for Beginners in Latin Pe i cup dedeomens 


Lindsay's Satires of Juvenal - - ~- —— .00/GOMPAYRE'S ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY. Cratcctor wat 


H. Payne, University of Nashville. Price,$1.00net. By mail, $1.15. 


Books forwarded prepaid on receipt Of| THE BLAISDELL REVISED TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGIES. 


prices given. Correspondence invited. te eS! || Ce 


any address, 


American Book Compan LEE AND SHEPARD. Publishers, BOSTON. 


NEW YORK CIN‘INNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA (Next the Old South ‘‘ Meeting-House.”) 
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YOU WILL READ THIS FROM BEGINNING TO END, 


8 And from it you will learn (1) That we have just completed our Series oF PxysioLocigs (the Health Series), 
@| —three books—A Primer of Health, A Healthy Body, and the Essentials of Health, py by Dr. C. H. 
@| Stowe... (2) That we have now ready Pres. Littey’s Elements of Algebra, an excellent book of 410 pages. (3) 
8 That the Normal Course in Reading, books and charts, is the most popular and progressive series now offered to 
raf the public.—Just adopted in the city of Detroit, Michigan. (4) That we have in press and expect to publish at an 
early date, The Normal Course in Number,—two books—Elementary Arithmetic, Advanced Arithmetic, pre- 
8 pared by Jonn W. Cook, President of Illinois Normal University, and Miss N. Cropsey, Asst. Supt. of City Schools, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. (5) That we have recently published Elements of Psychology, by Prof. Noa K. Davis, of 
the University of Virginia, and The Laws of Thought, or Formal Logic, by Prof. Potanb, of St. Louis University ; 
—two very satisfactory books for the places they are designed to fill. (6) That the Cecilian Series of Study and 
Song, four books (Book IV. now ready), will be completed in July. (7) That the Normal Review System of 
Writing commends itself to the judgment of every teacher who examines it, and gives satisfaction wherever used. 
(8) That the Normal Music Course is still on the up grade, and was recently adopted in the city of Los ~~ 
California, in the face of active and vigorous competition. (9) That we publish Progressive Gymnastic Day’s 
9 Orders, by C. J. Enepuske, the most complete and satisfactory exposition of the Ling System issued in this country. 
(10) That we have in contemplation several important additions to our excellent list, already named in our cata- 
Q] logue. These are ten important items for you to remember. Further information may be obtained from the 


6 Hancock Avenue, Boston. 31 East 17th Street, New York. 
262-264 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 1028 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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The Regal Desk. 


Do you want to buy a 
School Desk ? 


Do you want to act as 
Agent for the best Desk 
made 


If so write for catalogue 
and particulars, 








J. M. JEWELL & CO, 
5 E. 14th St., New York. 





ANDREWS MFG. CO.,|( 


76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Manufacturers ot School Apparatus. 





Glebes, Blackboards, Maps, Tellurians, 
Charts, Orreries, 
Andrews’ Dustless Crayons and Erasers, 


A, H. 4nyaaw= & Co., 
215 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 








Bank, Church, School, Lodge, and Office 
Furnishings. 


American Desk & Seating Co., 
270-272 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


———s 


« NEWARGLAMP 
COLLEGE. PROJECTOR 


FOR IN ANDESCENT 





i — 3 7 = ie 

=> pe SOLUTELY aE YY I~ 
. TEA! “LIGHT. 

END FOR CIR CULAR Lae) 


J.W.QUEEN & CO. 





QUEEN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
axp Chemical Apparatus, 


Place You 
Orders 
Now. 





seuaor con-| BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


densed Cata-/528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
logue 219. Manufacturers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
. PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges 
EP ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 
‘urnished on annlication 


PRKEMIER 
CAMERA 








SCHOOLS AND COLLECES 
supplied with Apparatus for ELECTRICAL 
TESTING and MEASUREMENT. 








Bunosrat. OR RESISTANCE Box.— Cheapest and best. 
abreast of the times in this branch of science 
teach ng. 
Send for our circular—“Is the ScHooL DyNaMo a 
success 
This Company are Makers of modern Physical In- 
struments and Chemical Apparatus. IMPORTERS of 
Glass and Porcelain Ware, Optical Goods, etc., directly 
from the best factories in Euro 
Catalogue and specia/l net pr’ ces on any articles re- 
quired in your work. Correspondence invited. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 


SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
141 and 143 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 


Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery, 


Lathes for wood 
and metal work. 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 
pap adap- 
ted for use in IN- 
DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
Educational In- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 

w.F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 


911 Ruby Street, Rockrorn, ILL. 


EAGLE STANDARD PENCILS. 
ROUND and HEXAGON. 
,) MADE IN ALL GRADES. 


SPECIAL GRADES. 


STAN DARD es ee 
| 2 Ee > OF | |S. for Sketch’g. Free Hand Draw’g & Artistic Use. 


rT licited. Samples sent on application. 
eaeun PENCIL CO., 73 Franklin St., N. Y¥. 
iT WILL COST YOu NOTHING. © 
Py —? a root B a lds i OR GANS 
e finest ca xo oO! 
n 
show you how = 


in the world. 
Satisfaction guaranteed before you pay. CuT 3 > £2 UT a y mail it to us. 
You will be surprised at the result. But you must do it NOW. Write to 


&e CO. (asrne*) weewusezes & 
z J A, 





IS THE BEST IN MARKET 


Simple of Manipulation 
Plates or Films are used 
The Shutter is always set 
Covered with Leather 


PRICE $18.00 






19 S.WATER St. ROCHESTER N.Y. 


——o 
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Suitable for all classes of buildings. 
Can be put on over old plaster and 
are especially desirable for Schools, 
Stores, Churches, Halls, Asylums, and Offices. Send for 
estimates and catalogue to 


| A. NORTHROP & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


a 
“== 








5 LEADING SCHOOL NUMBERS 
Ai-128-333-444 .; 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
26 John Street. New York. 





\ Send for Catalogue and copy of Modern Photography 
ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





TeacHers’ Co-Operative Association 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF STATE 


TEACHERS’ BUREAUS. 


The League consists of a State Bureau im each state. 


En- 
rollment in one entitles you to membership in all. 


If you want a position or a teacher of any kind, 
anywhere, at any tine, write or telegraph. 
ELMON L. MONROE, M.H. PADDOCK, 
Coxsackie, N.Y. Jersey City, N. J. 
Or any State Manager of the League. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont P1., Boston, Mass.; 3 Union Sq., New York ; 106 Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Ill.; 402 Richardson 
Blk, Chettanooga, Tenn.; mis So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 132% First St., Portland, Ore. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking potions and | Address, C. B. GLEsS & Co, 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel Bi’ g.) > ie C, 237 Vine Street. 
increased salary should CINNATI. OHIO. 














TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF REIAB LE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choi 
schools carefully recommended to parents. 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE. 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 2oth St., New Voex Crry 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Unien Square, NEW YORK. 


Selling 








For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, A/axager. 





PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. In the list of applicants, whom we bad 


Gonten to higher sal ried places during the 
ho has already secured cwo positions through us, ard two 
be i. — Ea ps ye Ay , Ain | us. We mood more teachers. We doubt whether 
any agency in the country has an equal number of vacancies. ulars free. 

Pa. 


tL. B. LANDIS, 205 WN. 7th Street Allentown, 


chermerhorn’s * Teachers’: Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
; Established 1855. 
3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 





THE UNION TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Supplies Teachers with Positions, and Schools with first-class Teachers. Charges no Enrollment 
Fee but earns Commissions. Sixteen mundred Teachers actually placea 
by this Agency. Send stamp for blanks. 


W. D. KERR, 44 East 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We want first-class teachers for all grades, 
and want them now. Send stamp for Application Form. 


W. A. Choate & Co., | H. P. FRENCH, Mawaaer, 


H. P. French, 24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 
AMERICAN 
NO FE, service. Keeps track of the best Principals, Teach- SCHOOL 
ers, or Tutors for Public or Private Schools, Acade- 
mies, Colleges or Families. Vacancies in variety—many of the best. 


BUREAU. 
Blanks for stamp. P. V. Huyssoon, A.M., 2 West 14th St, New York. | gstabiishea 1885. 


BUSY SE ASO N! } We have no time now to tell you ofall the vacancies we have. Suffice 

it to say, we have over a thousand on our books, andare getting new 
ones daily. They are in all lines of educational work, and in all parts of the country. Nearly all direcz 
from employers. Send for Hand Book and circulars. Address 


Cc. J- ALBERT, Manager, The School & College Bureau, Elmhurst, Ill. 





; Proprs. 





for registration, commission + Business like 
rin 








The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, Bridge & Scott, Managers, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
Meg ey year “ successful — ene secured for teachers in all _— of the United States. Teachers 

desiring to make a ch for a’ of salary, or for other reasons, ld write us for particulars. 

our candidates meet them m our 


MEET U! y $900 and $1000 each. For Mathe AT T ‘matics, andtor asa Many other positions 
will beaten ~~ disposal at that time, and many committee ae = be at our rooms. Come 
pn ang BH see us. Principal writes us to-cay for a man forhis Pra ent. A State Normal 


$2000. We have no man that at suits yer positon ion. We had ten geet pos 

tions come in 10’ ONS, coe from a RY _ res GOO D oe ¢ cece and -_ Noseal Pris 
pals. e have su’ e ca lates for only a part o 

POSIT Ss. them. So we say again * Come to our Hotel at Sura- SARATOGA. 

toga. We ri to see you. You want to see us. 

TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


70 Dearborn Street, CHICACO. 








Two Superintendents have alre oy — iy he some of SEVE RAL 





TEACHERS WANTED. 


TEACHERS WANTED:|“ 


O. M. Sutton, Winchester, Tenn. Send Stamp. 


“ TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 
_ATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


V. Brpgoop, Manager. 
NEW YORK CITY.” 








ST 


y B.C. Sted- 





The — Tieratared Sead 


it will pay you to find out by writing to C. LWEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. 


NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL +> TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents cf the State who tp 
tend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 


hn 





is are licenses for life te 
teach nt the Sehools of of the State. 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
in February. 


APPOINTMENT.—A in desiring to enterone 
of these schools should a eaely to his Schoo] Commis 


sioner or City Superin' t who will forward a 

at for appointment to the State 
sasentens, and it will yf sent by him to the to 
which the appointment is made. 


Bay pp =f person must be at least 16 years 
of good moral ond pee oe na 

tion ai at —— —< entered in Arithm and Grammar, 
= oe oe ty -y ~ can be completed in a 

jae of bane in Geography, Reading, Writ 


A DIPLOMA froma ry) 
emy, or Academic department of a Union 
State Certificate, or a lst or 2nd Commissioner's 
Certificate yy, the uniforra examination, wil} 
be accepted in n lieu of Entrance Examination. 


EX PENSES.—There are no exponen f for tuition or 
use of text- books, and fare one way is refunded to 
each student spending an entire term of @ weeks. 





For particulars concerning the several schools send 
for circulars to the as follows 
Brockport, ........ Cuas. D. McLuan, LL.B. 
BUGBO. 000 cccccccecs James M. Cassery, Pa.D 
Cortiand ........... Francis J. Cagney, Pa.D. 
Fredonia ........... F. B. Patmer, Pa.D. 
Geneseo............. Jno. M. Mrung, A.M. 
New Paltz.......... Frank 8. Capen, Pu.D. 
Oneonta,........... James M. Mitnzg, Pa.D. 
Oswege..... ..cccees EB. A. SHELDON, Pa.D. 
Plattsburg. ........ Fox Houpsx, LL.B. 
Potedam............ THos. B. STOWELL, Pa.D 
duating teachers’ ng classes, 
nized, a cer- 
tificate of proficiency from the paines of schoo) 
where the work was performed, will credited with 
the a ——— —_—- one for the eS 


} [Geoxraphy, ae History aan aaa ts co 








Lehigh Blackboard Clot 


h \ Send for Sample and Catalogue. 
N 


drews Manufacturing Co., 


76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Blackboards 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 


HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD, 


His Celebrated Numbers, 


303, 404, GO4E.F., 35/1, GOIE.F., 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


PRESCRIPTION FOR “THAT TIRED FEELING,” 
USE A REMINGTON. 


{uw The Remington. 


170, 





FITTED WITH 
Cushion Tires, - 
Featherstone-Dunlop 

Pneumatics, - 
Bidwell-Thomas, - 
N. Y. Belting and Pack- 
ing Co.’s Protection 
Strip, - - - 


140.00 


135.00 


OUR SPECIALTIES. 
Mode of Brake Construction, 
Method of Affixing Cranks, 
Spoke Nipple, «hain Adjust- 
ment 
Case-hardened Chain. 


HICHEST CRADE THROUCHOUT. FULLY CUARANTEED. 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANCEABLE. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Write for Catalogue and Discounts. 


REMINGTON. ARMS CO., 


Office : 315 Broadway, New York City. Works: At Ilion, N. Y. 


SCHOOL PENS 


STANDARD BRANDS 


SPENCERIAN 
<< ii: 


Double Elastic Action. 
flo. 5. Scnoon. 
Medium in Flexibility, 
PERRYIAN 





THE IDEAL OF FLYING BEAUTY 


“IMPERIAL” 


MODEL “B.” 


Send for Catalogue, free. 


Ho. 107, Ris Carionarmic. 
Medium Point 
Samples and Prices sent to the Princip: |s 
one Superintendents of Schools on applicas 
on. 
* PROPRIETORS AND SOLE AGENTS 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO..°"new'vc r. 


J. M. OLCOTT. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 


and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St.. New York. 


RYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


OST 


HIGH GRADE MAKERS, 


302-4 Wabash Ave:,, CHICAGO. 





vac ane aan 


Rowell’s Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 


10 SPRUCE ST. .NEW YORK. 











Washington Street, Cor. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The STANDARD INSTITUTION and the LARGEST IN THE WORLD 


Business Course, SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, ENGLISH CouRSE. Magnificent Catalogue, 112 large paces. 8 
elegant full page engravings, mailed FREE. 


KINDERGARTEN sons. 


EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


East l4rn STRE2T, 
New Yor«. 





$125.00 


140.00 


and Self-lubricating 


Horstinis 


ACID PHOSPHATE, 


Recommended and prescribed 
by physicians of all schools 


FOR 


DYSPEPSIA, NERVOUSNESS, 
EXHAUSTION, 

and all diseases arising from 
imperfect digestion and de- 
rangements of the nervous sys- 
tem. 

It aids digestion, and is a brain 
and nerve food. 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 


CAUTION :— Be sure the word “Hors- 
ford’s’’ is on the label. All others 
are spurious. Never sold in bulk. 








SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST | For giving 
LABOR any amount bu 
SAVING | ofpracticein YEARS 
DEVICE {| arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary add tion, through 
fractions, percentage, to advance measurements. 32 
sets of 60 cards each, 7 one different. Price, 50 
cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of 32 in 
handsome wooden box. Price on application, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago 














“ Tthas been hag, 
on good authority 
that many cases of 
baldness are due to 
contagion from un- 
clean brushes and 
combs.” — WV. FY. 
Medical Record. 

Dermatologists 
tell us that: The 
chief _require- 

- ment of the hair 

is cleanliness — 

thorough .sham- 

pooing for women once a fortnight, and for men 

once a week—and that the best agent for the 
purpose is 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


«*, . . In which the well-known soothing and healing 
pauperis of Pine-Tar are skilfully combined with vege- 
table oils and glycerine.” — NV. Y. Medical Times. 

Bathing and Shampooing 
With this pure, bland and antiseptic soap is de- 
lightfully refreshing and a protection against 
contagion. _Irritations of the skin are allayed, 
dandruff removed, the hair revigorated and 
made soft and glossy. It renders the skin 
sweet, smooth and clear. 

The Best for Baby’s Bath. 
25 cents. All Druggists, or 


The Packer Mfg. Co. 100 Fulton St. N.Y. 


Mention ScHOOL JoU® NAL. 
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EEF are just now on the edge of the vacation 
season; but the teacher is using his 
vacation very differently now from what 
he once did. ‘The summer schools will 
probably draw in less than one-tenth of 
the teaching force, but that will react 

powerfully on the nine-tenths. The summer schools, by 
the way, declare their difficulty is to find suitable teach- 
ers; they can find men who can give a bright talk, but 
they want those who can teach in a large and attractive 
way. 

That summer schools are destined to increase is cer- 
tain; the preachers are now entering the field ; it would 
not be surprising if the lawyers and physicians followed 
suit. The underlying idea seems to be to offer recrea- 
tion with instruction. ‘This can be done in an admirable 
way at Chautauqua, Martha’s Vineyard, and Bay View, 
and we think also at Glens Falls, for Lake George is 
practically near by. 

With enough recreation, the attendant at a summer 
school may return in better health than if he simply sat 
idle on a piazza the whole time. 

> 

The advance guard of the great Christian Endeavor 
gathering has already invaded this metropolis. It is es- 
timated that 20,000 willassemble. Two things may be 
mentioned: (1) That in Chicago the railroad magnates 
seemed to regard it with more commercial respect than 
the National Educational Association—they made rates 
for traveling with a seeming certainty that they would be 
employed so largely that it would give them handsome 
returns. (2) This new power has a definite relation to 
the schools (though not yet put into an expression). 
The Christian Endeavor societies are made up of teach- 
ers, and high school and other advanced pupils. The 
schools must avail themselves of this new agency for 
good. It is a power for religion, for education, for 
Civilization, for social culture. Next year, if not this, 
this organization will have something to say about the 
schools. 

> 

The first annual convention of elocutionists or public 
readers—whichever way they settle it—which has just 
been held in New York city, is an event full of signifi- 
cance. We are not a nation of good talkers, in a me- 
chanical sense. No nation has more to say than Ameri- 
cans or says it more directly tothe point ; but the howit 
is said—the inflection, pronunciation, and enunciation— 
are sadly at fault. So great a national sin it is that the 
faults have reached the school-room by transmission, till 
it is an exception if a class of children can be found in 
any school-room who speak clearly, or in such a way as 
to make it pleasurable to listen to them. 


The convention has been an earnest one. A good 
deal of good work has been done of a seed-sowing char- 
acter, that must, in time, reach the work of the teachers 
who need the personal profit of such instruction as 
much as the children do. To be sure it has not been 
settled yet whether Delsarte is the only true prophet, 
but the art of public speaking has been recognized as an 
art, and been dignified by the reverent respect which 
these representatives from every part of the country 
have paid it by constant attendance upon this meeting 
and earnest discussion. Many novelties in pantomimic 
expression were introduced and the protracted sessions 
seem to have been full of interest that held out to the 
end, despite the hot weather and the outside attractions 
of the metropolis to those who were here for the first 
time. All honor to the new organization. May it never 
learn the art of “make believe” attendance upon its 
meetings, for the sake of half-fare and a chance to go 
somewhere else. A full report of the meeting will ap- 
pear in THE JOURNAL next week. 

a) 

Prof. J. Hoose, in an address before the National Edu- 
cational Association, said : 

“ A school is a business institution, created for specific purposes. It should 
be conducted in all of its managemenc upon the principles of business. Its 
business 1s to assist ; as being one of the many corporations created and fostered 
by the state, in increasing the wealth by increasing the productive power of the 
state. These ends are served when the attending learners are acquiring sound 
knowledge in the sciences and the arts; when they are learning to respect 
authority; when they are cherishing a proper self-respect; when they are 
understanding their relations to their peers; when they are establishing the 
imperative habits demanded by business ; when they are founding all their 
dealings on the general principle of law, morals, and religion, The ends, with 
schools, being good citizens, these general principles should be practically 
adopted into the daily management of the school,” 

How many believe that the school should be con- 
ducted so as “to increase the productive power of the 
state’"’? It would be a good thing to have “ A criticis- 
ing committee ” to keep watch on those who read papers 
at the educational conventions. But a little heresy 
isn’t so bad as the everlasting platitudes that are sure 
to abound. No committee can keep them out. 


a) 

Prof. James MacAlister lately referred to the change 
in sentiment concerning manual training that had come 
over the National Educational Association since its 
former meeting at Saratoga: “Some of us wanted to 
discuss the matter, but they shut us off. Time has 
brought changes.” And whata testimony to progress is 
that million-dollar Drexel institute over which Mr. Mac- 
Alister so nobly presides! It would bea splendid theme 
for a paper at Saratoga: ‘“ What has been done since we 
were here before?” 

> 

“T think 
Merely to bask and ripen is sometimes 
The student’s wiser business ; the brain 
That forages all climes to line its cells, 
Ranging both worlds on highest wings of wish 
Will not distil the juices it has sucked 
To the sweet substance of pellucid thought 
Except for him who hath the secret learned 
To mix his blood with sunshine, and to take 

The wind into his pulses.” 
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Educational Organization. 


WASTE OF Force. 
By Duren J. H. Warp, Ph. D., New York City. 

Existence has for human beings two fundamental fac- 
tors: conscious centers (minds) and external things 
(worlds). Minds have two phases of being: passive and 
active, or receptive and reactionary. The passive is the 
reception of impressions through the senses together 
with the thoughtful contemplation of phenomena. The 
active is the reaction of the personality on the world of 
objects brought before it by sensation. 

Education is the training of these two phases of per- 
sonality for “fe. Life is a process ; and this process is 
only normal when it is indicating progress, 7. ¢., living is 
growing, and growing is out-growing. 

The school is the co-operative method (found best by 
race ¢xperience) for developing childhood and youth 
into adult life. In the course of centuries, the ten- 
dency and practice of leaning on tradition as to what to 
teach and how to teach it have caused education (as 
poptlarly carried out) to consist almost wholly in /earn- 
ing from books of authority a traditional body of knowledge. 

Now it is possible for us through the study of raves 
and their careers to see these things in larger perspec- 
tive, and better light. A/7story shows that each age has 
made certain discoveries regarding nature and certain 
inventions as methods of relating it to human life, all 
unknown to the ages before. Experience shows that 
ideas obtained through symbols (7. ¢., books, etc.), are 
likely to be vague and untrue, or both, and that they call 
only the passive side of life into experience ; whereas 
ideas obtained from things themselves by systematic 
observation are easily and clearly acquired and in their 
very getting-process are attested. 

From these things it appears that the process of educa- 
tion must ever be a renewed inquiry from nature (things, ob- 
jects, experience) itself. The public mind is feeling this 
to-day, as evidenced by the call for schools of “ manual 
training ” and “ physical science.” In the kindergarten 
and in the laboratory system of the universities this 
truth has found practical realization ; while in what is 
called “primary” and “grammar” grades, and to a 
larger extent in “ high school” work, it is but meagerly 
practiced. So truly and universally is this the situation, 
that, if both desire and means were present, no child 
could get into any established institution an all-round 
elementary education by the really natural methods! It 
is not too much to say, that no child receives a prepara- 
tion for life such as being brought into existence in the 
environment of these days entitles him to. Formerly, 
when the environment of supposed knowledge was bet- 
ter fitted to this education, children*were relatively bet- 
tereducated. (See a previous article, “ The Scope of 
Education,” SCHOOL JouRNAL of Oct 10, 1891.) 

Where is this great defect? Why could not a child 
receive an adequate education if his parents wished it 
and had the means? The difficulty lies in the facts 
above stated—we are not following nature. Nor can 
we do so under our present methods of school organiza- 
tion. A wrong arrangement of the forces, or a bad dis- 
tribution of work, is the most serious and the fatal hin- 
drance. The scope of knowledge has become so great 


in each separate branch that proper results can no longer 
be obtained by c/ass teachers, at least after the first three 
or four years of the child’s school life. 


No teacher can 
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know six to ten branches both extensively and accur- 
ately enough to give the instruction which children of 
ten or twelve years can take and should have. And 
even if the teacher had the knowledge, she could not 
find the time to get and arrange material or go to 
the places for illustrating so many and widely different 
fields. 

Hence it must be shortly seen that our co-operative 
method in education has run its length in acertain di- 
rection. We are compelled by the exigencies of the 
situation to modify our organization. We may easily 
find our guide in other fields of life. Occupations have 
become greatly differentiated. The advance of civiliza- 
tion has found this both a natural and a necessary course. 
So evident is it now that we take it for granted. He 
wno would still make his own shoes, hats, hammers, 
wagons, boats, and houses, would (unless one of these 
lines were his trade) be thought a curious but incorri- 
giblecrank. And yet, we are following out—for the most 
part—an exactly parallel practice in our methods of in- 
structing the young! Let me illustrate: Here, for ex- 
ample, isa large manufacturing establishment. It is 
designed for wood-working. In it are made articles of 
household furniture; the frames of wagons and cCar- 
riages ; the hulls of boats ; sashes, doors, and blinds of 
houses ; agricultural implements, etc. Five hundred 
men are employed. They work in this way: there are 
five hundred rooms, one for each man. Each room has 
all the tools and implements necessary for the whole 
variety of work. Each man makes and finishes all these 
things as the orders come in, #. ¢., a workman may make 
chairs this week, a boat next, and a wagon or a fanning 
miil the week after, as the case may require. He is sup- 
posed to have the tools and to know how to do all kinds 
of wood-work. A wood-worker is a wood-worker, and 
what better can we do than to give him a shop and the 
tools and let him do all the jobs that people require ! 
“Put this is absurd,” says everyone. “ Yet in reality, 
is it one whit more absurd than our present wholesale 
practice in education? A teacher is a teacher, and what 
better can we do than to give him aroom and a Uitte 
apparatus (or a few books without apparatus!) and let 
him teach all ages and all kinds of children all the 
things that they need to learnat school!” “ Yes, but in 
the case of the manufacturing establishmert, we see 
that the thing is not properly organized. There is a 
shocking waste of capital intools and machinery, and a 
ridiculous use of the ingenuity and skill of the men em- 
ployed.” “True, but how do we know this?” “ Why, 
experience in business has shown that we can have far 
greater results and better work by a‘different use of the 
powers of those employed. For example, granting such 
an establishment as that spoken of, the different sorts 
of wood-working should each be done in different rooms 
where there are tools and machines strictly for the spe- 
cial purposes and done by mer specially skilled in the 
handling of those tools and the making of one line of 
articles.” “Why do we not see that exactly the same 
principle prevails in the management of our educational 
forces? Why, simply because we have never been in 
the habit of looking to the facts in such matters. We 
have accepted tradition (both as to what and how) without 
serious questioning, and we have held to the present sys- 
tem because of our personal interest in it. We have 
treated the whole problem in a manner different from 
other affairs in life. Many of our practices in educat- 
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ing the young are simply “survivals” from times when 
knowledge was not so vast and complex as now. The 
influence of any survival is always hindering, narrow- 
ing, and debasing, and the longeritis continued into 
out-of-relationship conditions, the more damaging to 
life does it become. Teaching is a business. It isa 
part of the machinery of our social organization. In 
most fields of the social organism we are striving by a 
study of the facts to make the most of the forces em- 
ployed. Sometimes they are under individual manage- 
ment, sometimes under governmental, 7. ¢., common 
social control. It is not only reasonable on the general 
experience of utilizing working force, but it has been 
proved by experiments that vastly greater results to the 
child can be secured by the application of the “ division 
of labor” “principle in the use of educational forces.” 


¥ 


Personal Culture. 


The pupil must early be interested in attaining a high 
degree of ethical excellence. This interest must be main- 
tained by daily lessons ; these lessons must be answered 
and presented with the same skill as lessons in arithme- 
tic. Right doing must be put before the pupil as a main 
object in life, as a main object in the school-room ; not 
as a side issue. 

The teacher will need to look at the matter largely, 
and teach so that the pupil will obtain solid principles 
for action. It is common that principles are not dis- 
cussed at all, only incidents, as a lie, an assault, or a 
theft. In other words, the teacher puts himself in the 
position of the criminal court justice, to punish for 
wrong-doing rather than to instruct in right-doing. 

The plan in the teacher’s mind will be to have the 
pupil follow the law that is within him, the law of doing 
the highest and noblest acts; he must by steady and 
earnest teaching let the pupil know of the existence 
of this internal mandate, that commands him to do 
that, and that only, which is due to the spirit within 
him ; he must be obedient to the authority within him ; 
he must feel responsible to obey the authority within 
him ; and must know what that authority commands. 

Here is the field of the teacher. He must instruct 
the pupil that he has duties to perform to himself, duties 
to other persons, duties to his Creator, duties to nature. 
The great point is to discuss these, so that the author- 
ity within him will see how it ought to act. 

A general scheme will now be laid down, and then 
suggestions made as to presenting it in a practical way ; 
the general scheme is for the teacher’s guidance; it 
need not be placed before the pupil. 

There are things that stand in the way of our attain- 
ing perfection, and need to be met. 

1. SELF-ContTROL. Under this general duty will be 
found many specific duties. Everything must be done 
to attain perfection, not to mar the body, or overtax 
the physical powers. (1) A/aiming, such as staining the 
hands with india ink ; too tight clothing for body or 
feet. (2) Se/f-injury, such as suicide. (3) Se/f-defence 
is for repelling injury. If an injury has been com- 
mitted it is not self-defence to injure back again. 

4) Jntemperance, such as over-eating and drinking. 
5) Ambition, the seeking of applause as an end. 
Covetousness, the seeking of wealth as the object of life. 
(7) Servility, where the person slavishly takes the opin- 
ion of others on matters of duty or right. (8) Vanity, 
where not excellence is sought, but self-complacency. 
(9) Jealousy, the setting up of the enjoyments of others, 
and the hardships of ourselves ; discontent. (10) Fa/se 
honor, such as striking another because one’s dignity is 
wounded by an act, or a look. 

But we must, to attain perfection of our natures, abso- 
lutely do certain things ; these are positive duties ; we 
must busy ourselves in 2. SeLF-CuLTuRE. (1) Proper 
diet, such as eating healthful food instead of that which 
is most gratifying. (2) Proper dress, that which protects 
the body, and is in good taste. (3) Appropriate exercise, 
that which adds to health. (4) Cleanliness, the cultivated 
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classes strive to be clean. (5) Quick powers of obser- 
vation ; this against the stupidity that makes a man 
like a brute. (6) Carefulness, this is opposed to the 
heedlessness of which many are guilty. (7) TZhought- 
Suiness, this is against rashness ; against credulity, and 
castle building and skepticism, belief in destiny (such 
as the world owes me a living—it will come somehow). 

But there are efforts the human being can make that 
are beyond training that come from education, from 
bringing the reason to bear upon the growing powers. 
3. INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. Under this head will come 
the efforts to attain truth. (1) Zhe beautiful, this is the 
study of beauty, in nature and in art ; the making of the 
beautiful. (2) Zhe true ; this lifts him up to a compre- 
hension of the universe, and enables him to understand 
the mind of the Creator. (3) Zhe Good, this is a knowl- 
edge of the right in thought and act. 

But man is alone in the world; he owes DuTIEs To OTH- 
ERS, 1. Aindness, under this head will come the treatment 
of those about him. (1) Honesty, the returning of good 
done to us; money borrowed to be returned ; smiles be- 
stowed to be given back, (2) Readiness to oblige; to be 
obliged. (3) Wot Grasping ; this is opposed to taking 
advantage of one’s necessities. (4) Charitadle ; this is 
cherishing the spirit of helpfulness, not refusing rudely. 
(5) Grateful; the spirit of thankfulness. (6) Wot peevish; 
the imagining of slights, and fretfulness. 

We must rise to a higher stage than treating others 
kindly, we must give them Respect. Under this head 
comes (1) Courteousness, not arrogant nor scornful, nor 
malicious ; this includes the use of coarse, rude, or even 
vulgar and obscene language. (2) Dea/ justly, this means 
to make no attempt to injure a person or his posses- 
sions (a) take away his good name, (4) defraud him, (c) 
or deceive him, (¢) or cast suspicion on him. 

We must likewise respect the government under which 
we live—se Patriotic, (1) Obey our country’s laws. 
(2) Help support it. (3) Render the service demanded. 

We owe Duties To NATURE. 1. ature is the surround- 
ing God has given man. Under this head will come: (1) 
Respect animal life ; this forbids, witnessing men fighting 
each other, cock fights, dog fights, etc., or cutting off 
horses’ tails, or harnessing them improperly, or causing 
them to draw too large loads, etc. (2) Make Nature 
more beautiful. This means planting flowers and trees, 
and using means to make the earth more beautiful. 

We owe Duties To Gop! God is the Eternal Father. (1) 
Reverence ; this is the homage, due one so great, so wise, 
so good. (2) Humility; this comes from an apprehen- 
sion of His distance above us in power and wisdom. 

This field of thought covers nearly forty different 
points. The suggestion is that the teacher give instruc- 
tion on all of these, so that the pupil will go out into 
the world “armed at all points.” The practical ques- 
tion is, How shall this instruction concerning the proper 
and just treatment itself be conducted ? 

In the first place abstract discourses will be of little 
value—those classified by pupils under the general 
head of “ preaching.” 


In the second place the pupil must be led to discuss 
the points presented ; if this is not done it is a failure. 
The teacher might as well perform all the problems in 
the arithmetic. In fact, he must imitate the plan with 
which he teaches arithmetic. 


The Method. (1) The teacher accumulates anecdotes 
that are interesting, that display the point. (2) He 
studies to present these in a telling manner. uch 
depends on this. He must carry the pupils along. He 
must be short, animated, bring out the points, arouse an 
interest in the facts themselves. (He may allow a pu- 
pil who can do it well to tell an anecdote.) (3) He 
must elicit quick discussion ; keeping to the point. (4) 
He must finally, and in a brief period, come to some 
practical conclusion—putting it inthe form of a maxim 
if possible, and writing it as a conclusion on the black- 
board to correspond with the “answer " in arithmetic. 

Example. Suppose the teacher has selected Thank- 
fulness for his theme. He tells an anecdote. (This 
lately appeared in a morning paper:) A gentleman was 
asked by a boy in the street for a loan of a knife to cut 
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a string holding some packages together. It was re- 
turned with such a thankful spirit and voice, that the 
gentleman asked the boy his name, occupation, etc. 
He was favorably impressed, and made inquiries as to 
the industry and honesty of the boy. Finding him de- 
serving, he secured him a far better place. (‘This selec- 
tion should be properly expanded, du¢ it must be short 
and pointed.) 

John, how might he have returned the knife? Henry, 
why did he exhibit thankfulness? (Here will be a vari- 
ety of answers ;the teacher may say:) Suppose there is 
a cask of water here, and I bore a hole in it, what will run 
out? JWater of course. What was in this boy that made 
him thankful? Avndness. (The point must be brought 
out that it is an énside possession.) How are we affected 
by kindness? What was the effect on the gentleman ? 
Do we want to help those who are kind? What rule of 
conduct can we make for ourselves, growing out of this 
incident? “Be ye thankful.” Was this boy not evidently 
trying to live by this rule? 

Now all this should be done in a brief period ; the 
teacher must be full of interest; he must be full of 
skill ; he must enjoy the effort to bring out the truth. 

Again, in a short time he may have a different anec- 
dote to illustrate the same rule. The basis of this 
method is to be found in the life of the matchless Jesus; 
the teacher who wants to see it in its fullness must turn 
to the gospel; there the ideal of normal teaching is 
reached. 


»* 


Everything by Tens. 


Formalism is the terrible disease of this age. Wecan 
forgive anything in a normal school except formalism. 
Better chaos, confusion, disintegration of every sort. 
The great teacher goes out with a high enthusiasm and 
the unthinking teacher hears him and tries to incorpor- 
ate his philosophy into her own work. The great 
teacher returns after a short time to find the trail of 
formalism over it all. 

Reading all over our land is sunken in formalism. 
Word-calling, sentence-building, phonics. 


“ A thousand words but ne’er a thought.” 


Arithmetic is sunken in formalism ; “How many dol- 
lars do I gain?” “How many dollars would I 
lose ?”” Money! Money! But what about real thought ? 
Examinations are sunken in formalism. Ten questions 
in arithmetic ; ten questions in grammar, ten in geog- 
raphy. Ten! Ten! Is everything measured by ten? 
Do all knowledges come in tens? Geography is sunken 
in formalism. “Bound Kentucky,” “Bound Illinois,” 
“Bound! Bound!” “Give the capital of.” Is that a 
knowledge of the earth? Is ita knowledge of anything? 
Do such things give power? 

The normal school’s first mission is to upheave and 
tear to pieces all this horrible formalism ; to plough like 
a wild engine through it and leave distinction on every 
side. Not destruction of hearts, but destruction of that 
which breaks the heart and suppresses the joy of living. 

Mary E. Burr. 


¥ 


It was remarked at the New Jersey State Educational 
Association that the teachers seemed to have an unex- 
plained conservatism. The story of an armed soldier 
continued on guard for one hundred years after some 
event at a place that required asentry at the time seems 
to find its parallel in the schools. The writer was re- 
quired soon after he learned to read to learn from 
Webster’s Spelling Book that A has four sounds; 
that C is soft before Z, /,and Y, and hard before 4, 
O,and NV. This was esteemed suitable for a child to 
learn in those days. No school requires this to-day. 
Yet, there were sincere men, and able men in those 
days. Those were the days so greatly lamented by cer- 


tain men now. 
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Physical Culture. 


By Francis W. PARKER, of the Cook Co. Normal School. 


(The following is a part of the very interesting remarks made by Col. Parker 
at the convention tor the Advancement of Physical Culture, in Philadelphia, 
April, 1892. The question discussed was: ** What is the Best Method of Teach- 
ing Gymnastics ?*’ Col. Parker was a delegate of the Vor-Ort of the Turner 
Bund of America.) 


One motive unites us, and that is, the development of 
the body is solely and entirely to make it the most per- 
fect possible instrument of the soul in its two funda- 
mental functions of attention and expression. We hold 
that any exercise or set of exercises of the body that 
does not directly re-act and enhance mind and soul 
power, is unworthy of our consideration. The body 
perishes ; the effects of the soul’s action are everlast- 
ing. But mingled and entangled with this central edu- 
cative motive have been, and are, many other inferior 
motives. These unphilosophical motives may be summed 
up in a phrase—physical exercises for the sake of physi- 
cal strength and skill. Pure athletics, acrobatics, and 
military accomplishments are the motives that lie with- 
out the line of education. Our question is, and there is 
no dissenting voice, What is the pedagogical value of 
physical training? What are the relations of physical 
exercises to the brain and mind, and what are the best 
exercises to enhance the development of the whole 
being? 

Of all nations, Germany has the first claim to any- 
thing like a science of education. In America, the 
science of education is still in the cradle, and the poor, 
puny child has very little substantial nourishment. 
Books upon education give us some indication of the 
growth of this science of sciences. Fifteen years ago, 
it was hard to find a book upon education in the heavily 
loaded shelves of our American book stores. More 
books upon the subject of teaching have been published 
in English during the last ten years than in all the pre- 
vious centuries. Germany to-day has more books upon 
any one of the main branches of education, than we in 
America have in all of them. The names of celebrated 
German educators—I have but to repeat them,—Comen- 
ius,Ratich, Sturm, Basedow, Pestalozzi, Diesterweg, Stoy, 
Ziller, Rein, and Freebel, no other nation or all nations, 
can present such a list of original thinkers and workers 
in the great field of education. 

German Turnen was born of the enthusiastic, philoso- 
phic spirit of German thought in education; it is the 
direct product of earnest, zealous, thoroughly educated 
German teachers ; it sprang directly from the necessi- 
ties of the schools, and the development of children, and 
has always been closely related to mental and moral 
growth. Every great name which the Germans delight 
to honor as a master spirit in Turnen, is borne by a uni- 
versity educated, professionally trained teacher; a 
teacher of othersubjects than gymnastics. Father Jahn 
was a famous language teacher ; Gutsmuths was an ex- 
cellent teacher ; Pestalozzi was active in his support of 
physical culture ; Harnisch has left a flattering record 
as a teacher; Massman was a school principal ; Spiess 
and Langenthal were co-workers with Froebel in Burg- 
dorf. These teachers who have left us great names on 
the honored roll of pedagogues, were philanthropins. 


THE HUMANISTS AND PHILANTHROPINS. 


It is refreshing to look back a hundred years and note 
the changes in opinion. (1) The humanists, following 
the traditions of our race, the Aryan, worshipped the 
shades and shadows of their ancestors ; the philanthro- 
pins studied the demands of the times, evolved from the 
dark ages. (2) The humanists relied upon the gram- 
mar of dead languages as a sole means of exercising and 
strengthening the mind ; the philanthropins brought the 
child in contact with the real world. (3) The humanists 
exercised the mind with Greek roots; the philanthropins, 
with roots of truth. (4) The humanists dealt with the 
facts of an ancient world ; the philanthropins discovered 
that God revealed himself through matter as well as words 
(5) Humanism finds its subjects in classical antiquity ; 
philanthropinism, in the present (mecessities of progress). 
(6) The humanists regarded learning as a serious empioy- 
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ment, so serious that every Greek root was basted into 
the memory by straps, canes, and ferules; the philan- 
thropins believed that true study, the discovery of God's 
eternal truth, is a joy, and its application a delight ; the 
humanists believed in the child born in sin and iniquity ; 
the philanthropins believed in every child as a type of 
the Divine One born on the hills of Bethlehem. (7) 
The humanists confined study to dogmatic assertions 
and its resulting mental slavery ; the purpose of the 
philanthropins was human freedom. (8) The humanists 
cultivated verbal memory ; the philanthropins, reason- 
ing power. Look down the century through which this 
curious relic comes to us. What humanist remains on 
the roll of celebrated teachers? Not one! What text- 
book written by a humanist is used as an exemplar in 
any fragment to-day? ’ 

Whatever, then, is progressive to-day—whatever, then, 
is stimulating to renewed study of our divine art, came 
from the earnest, honest, child-loving, self-sacrificing 
philanthropins. Here are the men, though not in name 
ranked as philanthropins, they had the spirit of these 
lovers of mankind—Comenius, Basedow, Pestalozzi, 
Diesterweg, Froebel; the latter name suggests the high- 
est point that this noble school of educators has yet at- 
tained. Froebel sums up the difference between the old 
schoolmaster and the new :—the old said to his pupils : 
“ Here am I, the incarnated truth, learn what I know and 
learn it as I have learned it. Follow me, be like me.” 
The new says, “ With your hand in mine, | will try to 
point the way tothe Invisible Third, the everlasting 
truth. Come with me.” 


THE TURNEN. 


German Turnen is not a method, it never had one dis- 
coverer or inventor ; it has had hundreds of great educa- 
tors as its devoted students and contributors. Every 
Turner recognizes that every step in progress is merely 
tentative. It has a full literature; an enunciation of 
principles, and countless details of an ever growing 
méthod. Its one claim is that it is the honest growth 
of eighty years of earnest, thoughtful work of minds 
consecrated to the development of the whole being ; its 
claim is that this marvelous evolution, which has had the 
ardent support of all the great German philosophers, of 
whom the world-famed Virchow and Du Bois Reymond 
are now living, should be carefully and thoroughly 
studied, and applied when found good and true. If the 
sole purpose of gymnastics is pedagogical, what educa- 
tors are best informed as to what is pedagogical? Truly 
‘those educators only, who have studied and practiced 
the science of education. German Turnen is a system 
of perpetual research and perpetual progress ; it appeals 
to genuine students. 

There is a marvelous fascination to the average mind 
and the great majority of people in a fixed and com- 
plete method, of whatever nature. A fixed method as 
propaganda has immense advantages over a method that 
is ever moving on towards the better and the best. The 
human soul seeks for the ultimate in the present, and 
worships this fancied product as a pagan idol. 

“ Tell me what, how, and where, and I will follow,” is 
the prayer of the spiritual descendants of the humanists. 

“Teach me the principles and I will find a tentative 
method,” is the motto of the progressive teacher. 


NEED OF RECREATION, 


The German Turners have a profound belief in arous- 
ing joy and delight in physical exercises, in plays and 
games, and this is a direct inference from the results of 
all true study, which 1s the striving and struggling to 
know the truth, and that struggle is full of intense de- 
light. As the fresh blood aroused by normal physical 
exercise enlivens and invigorates the whole body, filling 
the mind with happy emotions, sc in a far higher way, 
the striving of divine energy through the soul brings a 
culmination of delight. The humanists would have us 
believe that severe prolonged exertion should be accom- 
panied by pain, sorrow, and the strap ; the philanthro- 
pins believe that the most —— exertions of both 
body and mind in natural lines isa perennial source of 
pleasure. Of all beings on the face of the earth, we 
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Americans are in imminent need of the gospel of healthy, 
hearty play and fun. The strain of continual work is 
slaying its thousands. ‘The test of all exercise is enthu- 
siasm that springs from healthy growth. 


AN INCIDENT. 


The influence of German Turnen in America upon our 
welfare and progress has not yet been told. Let me 
give only one incident. The greatest of all orators of 
this century threw himself into the breach almost single- 
handed and alone, for human liberty. We can scarcely 
believe to-day how our great modern Athens with its 
wealth of culture and refinement frowned down and even 
ostracized Wendell Phillips, when he heroically sought to 
shake off the fetters from the slave. Yes, classic Boston, 
with its wealth and culture, then rose in mighty wrath 
against the intruder upon the so-called Divine rights. 

Mrs. Livermore has painted one scene: Faneuil hall 
was crowded ; in the rear wasa mass of roughs gathered 
from the slums of the street, who had promised to shut 
the mouth of the orator. First, they covered the stage 
with rotten eggs, cabbages, and the missiles used on such 
occasions, but as these failed they advanced down the 
aisle to tear Wendell Phillips from the stage. But as 
they came a little band of men who had sat in the front 
seats with firm set teeth rose, as one man, and drew from 
their pockets their revolvers. “Back!” they cried, 
“back! back!” That was an argument which the ruf- 
fians understood and back they went, step by step, at the 
muzzles of those unwavering pistols ; back out of the 
aisles into the corridors ; back out into the street, and 
the first victory over ruffianism to protect slavery, was 
accomplished. 

These men who were in the vanguard of liberty were 
German Turners, trained by pupils of Jahn and Spiess. 
The German Turners saved Missouri for the Union. 
The Turners stood heroically on the Union side, in all 
the brave fightings through the great Civil war, led by 
Schurtz, Siegel, and Heintzelman. 

The outcome of the German system of gymnastics 
does more than train the body; it indoctrinates the 
mind with the holiest sentiments of liberty ; it aims at 
the “sound mind” as well as the “sound body.” I 
therefore ask you, members of this association, to study 
German Turnen before you finally decide what is the 
best method. 


, 
The Beaver and the Fox. 


By Pror. A. A. UpHAm, Whitewater, Wis., Normal School. 


The beaver and the fox stand as symbols, or types, of 
industry and cunning. The fox, according to tradition, 
acquires much knowledge, but makes no use of it for pro- 
duction. He is like the miser whose whole instinct is 
for hoarding, but never for using. The beaver, on the 
other hand, we may suppose acquires some knowledge 
and immediately sets about to make use of it, to produce 
something. He is like aspendthrift, or a philanthropist, 
who desires to get money only that he may produce 
something for himself or others These two types are 
represented among pupils. One pupil has an insatiable 
thirst for knowledge, but iscareful of ever making use of 
it. He constantly searches and pores over books and 
desires to probe to the bottom of things, but stores 
away what he finds and seeks for more. Another pupil 
having learned a fact or a principle, immediately looks 
about for a chance to use it. Instead of searching 
turther for new facts he spends his energy in using what 
he has already acquired, while his neighbor is piling up 
more knowledge. 

Now it isa fact that a small amount of knowledge 
skilfully used is of more practical worth than a great 
deal of knowledge hoarded, and thus it happens that so 
many of the world’s movers are not those of the great- 
est learning. 

We are constantly told that the good teacher studies 
the individuality uf the pupil; therefore, as these two 
types are found in school, it follows that they must be 
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dealt with differently. ‘The pupil who has the construc- 
tive tendency should have a chance to exercise this 
faculty, and allow it to rank him equal with the one who 
has the acquisitive faculty. 

Formerly the schools were only for the acquiring 
class, but the introduction of drawing and manual train- 
ing has given the others a chance to show equal abili- 
ties. 

It would appear to be reasonable that on account of 
this difference in pupils they should be allowed some 
latitude in the treatment of a subject. Although it may 
be desirable that all pupils should do, for mental disci- 
pline, some things for which they have no taste, yet it 
does not seem reasonable that all of a class, in physics 
for example, should be put through the same course in 
experimental work. Those who have a taste for that 
kind of work should doit and those who have a taste for 
research should be allowed to offer this as an equiva 
lent. 


» 


The School Room. 


JuLy 16.—NuMBER AND PEop Lr, 
Jury 23—Doincs anv Eruics. 
AuG. 20.—LANGUAGE AND THINGs. 
Jury 9,—EarTH AND SELF, 


Minerals in the School-Room.” I. 
By Prof. M. H. PADDOCK, Jersey City, N. J. 


The chief difficulties are: 1st. Their size. Minerals occupy 
space. We have no room to display them when brought by pupils 
to the school. 

2nd. Their weight. They are cumbersome to lift about, re- 
move, or transport. The pupils toil under a load of four or five, 
bringing them to school for study, and are glad to leave them 
there rather than carry them home again, and the home people 
generally are happily rid of them. 

3d. They gather dust, and many, like ores, easily rub off particles 
which become dirt. A dusty collection is an unsightly, unorna- 
mental, and undesirable affair, and a suitable glass show case 
costs considerable money and is itself in the way. 

THE SIZE. 

It was a great step in’advance with me when I discovered that 
the educational value of a mineral is, in great degree, independent 
of its size, and also that, for pupils. a cubic inch is about the right 
dimension. Larger than that, for most minerals, is unnecessary ; 
very much smaller for learners is inadequate. It is like children 
learning their letters from nonpareil print. An experienced 
mineralogist sees and recognizes in so-called gem and diamond 
collections the qualities of the mineral, but the pupil learner can- 
not so readily acquire the lesson from so small a portion. Com- 
pare the educational effect of a square foot of space in your house 
occupied by fifty cubic-inch minerals, with that of the same space 
occupied by anly two or three large minerals, and the latter prob- 
ably at much larger cost. 


THE BOX, 


It was another step in advance when I perceived the value of a 
box with compartments to hold the duly labeled and classified 
minerals, and when I learned how to procure boxes for my pupils’ 
use. It was a step in advance when I learned where to get 
minerals for the pupils in order to supplement their efforts. 

But so important is the box that I very much doubt whether 
I would undertake to handle minerals with my classes if I could 
not procure a tasty, durable box at reasonable rates. 

I have experimented with boxes of different sizes and number of 
compartments. The following dimensions have grown out of my 
use, as best adapted for school-room work, and, at the same time 
in handsome proportion, viz., twenty compartments arranged in 
rows of four by five, each compartment 1} inches square by 1} 
inches deep. 

The boxes are made of paper board, and are finished equal to 
the work done on the finest jewelry boxes. A poorly made box is 
a damage to the efforts of class and teacher. Home-made con- 
trivances for boxes to hold the minerals are a poor substitute and 
ultimately a damage. The box should be handsomely made, and 
when arranged with minerals it is an ornament fit to stand on the 
parlor table. The collection will be preserved for years. It is 
surprising how attractive even the dullest minerals appear when 
grouped in boxes. 

I began with a cheap box at five cents. 1 changed, enlarged, 
and improved till I arrived at the above described box at 14 cents’ 
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cost. I also have glass covered boxes at three cents more, which 
are a great favorite. Ultimately we shall probably use only glass 
tops. Of these boxest we use several hundred each school term 
of the year, the entire collection of a class of 35 pupils aggregating 
over 4,000 specimens or minerals. 

In each compartment is a label giving name, locality where 
found, composition, hardness, and specific gravity. sThere goes 
with each pupil’s collection, also, a carefully written catalogue and 
descriptive note-book, The pupil thus has something tangible to 
preserve the knowledge he has acquiredof his collection. The 
whole becomes a memento of school-days which the pupil highly 
prizes. 


HOW TO FILL THE BOXES, 


There is an objection to the set and ready-made collections 
offered by dealers, that the pupil does not come to possess men- 
tally his collection. He only knows it is a whole at so much cost. 
And he soon tires of it as a whole. Give him the empty box and 
let him fill it, labeling and describing each specimen as he obtains 
it. His appetite increases as he progresses. He is doing the 
work the dealer 4id who put up the set collection and he now 
gets the benefit. 

There is also an objection to the set and ready-made text-book, 
Give the pupil a note-book with a few hints how to proceed and 
let him fill it for himself. There is an objection to the method 
pursued in some schools of furnishing minerals for the use of the 
room, passing them about,one to each pupil,and then taking them 
away from the pupil after the lesson. The pupil does not feel the 
pleasure of ownership nor enjoy its stimulus. The instruc- 
tion does not have that permanency which results where 
the pupil makes a collection of his own, and which, because 
it is attractive, he keeps on display at home. There is also an 
objection to giving the pupil his minerals outright. He does not 
prize them as he does those for which he has made some sacri- 
fice, 


HOW TO GET MINERALS. 


If the study is mainly one of minerals, the simplest way is to go, 
or write, direct to some house that makes a business of collecting 
minerals of approved value, purity, and certainty. For most 
teachers, the knowledge of the mineral and the cultivation of 
observation and description are the main objects sought. The 
out-door science of finding minerals is a distinct and different 
branch, a pleasing one, ana one not to be neglected. Still the 
success of the study should not depend upon such facilities. 

In nearly every locality minerals to some extent may be found, 
and rocks at any rate may be studied. Most of the minerals, 
however, that come to our knowledge are brought from a few well- 
known localities generally from some quarry or mine. In the vicinity 
of New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey City, teachers are favored in the 
great number of zinc, iron, lead, copper, and other ores in various 
reducing works easily accessible, and in various ship yards and 
stone yards, where also such minerals as gypsum, flint, chalk, 
apatite, cryolite, etc., with marble, and granite may be found. 
Minerals from all parts of the world seem to make their way to 
these ports. Beside, it is quite easy to correspond with superin- 
tendents of mines in distant states and obtain supplies. 

But, for all that, I have found the most satisfactory way as a 
main dependence, is to purchase of dealers. There are a number. 
As a convenience to any one who may wish to be assured of a 
reliable house, 1 cheerfully mention George L. English & Co., of 
733 and 735 Broadway, New York. They carry a large stock 
and members of the firm are constantly abroad purchasing and 
collecting supplies. They have especially what is called pound 
material,—mineral material of excellent quality which they sell by 
the pound. I draw largely on this. It ranges from five cents a 
pound upwards. You can prudently buy material up to fifty 
cents, and even a dollar, a pound for your work. 

Encourage the pupils to collect for themselves and to obtain by 
exchange. As to the rest, buy, break up into pieces of suitable 
size, and assess cost on the pieces when selling. 

Purchase has this advantage besides, that the correctly labeled 
goods sent you by the dealer extends your knowledge and in- 
creases the list of minerals you assuredly know. 

Send for catalogue and make your order, beginning with low- 
priced materials. Most of those you want are of low price. Quartz, 
pyrite, magnetite, hematite, corundum, etc., are quite hard to 
break. It might be well to see if you cannot arrange to have 
these come to you in small pieces, the dealer charging merely for 
time in cutting. Feldspar, fluorite, calcite, celestite, gypsum, 
barite, and others, either cleave or break easily. For these a 
geological hammer and a block of iron are sufficient. 

Most pieces you can afford to sell at one or two cents apiece. 
Some are two for a cent. Fine polished agates, crocidolites 
(tiger eye), etc., cost a little more, but are within reach of the 
pupils, by purchase. You can sell fine ones at eight or nine 
cents, though they retail at 15 to 25 cents, and even more. 





*The writer has kept quite closely to methods in class-room, by request. 


+I will cheerfully mail a box as sample to any desiring one, on receipt of cost 
and four cents for mailing. 
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Butterflies. 


By ELIZABETH T. COOLIDGE, Chicago, Ill. 


In no subject do children take greater delight than that of but- 
terflies. Both their exceeding beauty, and the wonderful changes 
they undergo, seem to exercise the same fascination over the little 
folks that we older people are conscious of. 

In taking up the subject, a great assistance, of course, is a col- 
lection, showing a variety of colors, forms, and sizes. If not ob- 
tainable, at least a few specimens can be found, and these can be 
supplemented by rapidly sketched blackboard drawings. Notice 
first general structure—the head, thorax, and abdomen, made up 
of segments, six legs, four wings, coiled tongue, and two antenne 
or feelers, 

Observe the following general characteristics—though there are 
exceptions—as distinguishing butterflies from moths. The butter- 
fly flies during the day, and ,holds its wings erect when alighting ; 
the antenne broaden at the ends or are club-shaped, and the 
caterpillar makes no cocoon. 


















Do not fail to notice the exquisite coloring and delicate structure 
of the wings. Endeavor to have your children think of these 
beautiful creatures and handle them as tenderly as they deserve. 
In this connection tell how they fly from flower to flower, sipping 
the honey by means of their peculiarly adapted tongue. In this 
careless, happy way the butterfly’s short life is spent, and after a 
few days, or weeks at the most, its career is ended, but not until 
its mission is accomplished, that of laying eggs, and thus provid- 
ing for the continuation of its species. 

The eggs of a moth, emerged from one of the school-room co- 
coons, can be used as representative of those of the butterfly. No 
larger than pin heads, they are laid either singly or in clusters usu- 
ally on plants. In a few days the eggs are hatched, and we have 
a caterpillar, small at first, but eager to begin growth by eating— 
so eager that its first act is to devour its egg. When this is ac- 
complised the plant on which it finds itself is immediately at- 
tacked, and from this moment on the life of the caterpillar is a 
succession of feediugs. 

The children can tell youa great deal about caterpillars—how 
they differ in size, color, and appearance, and how they act when 
attacked, some curling themselves up into a little coil, others 
dropping instantly from the leaf or twig where they may happen 
to be, and taking at once to their legs. By means of the object 
itself, or a drawing, call attention to the rings composing the cat- 
erpillar’s body, to the three pairs of jointed legs attached to the 
front segments, and destined to become the butterfly’s legs, and 
the five pairs of prop legs, four pairs distributed over the middle 
segments, and one pair at the back. These are merely extensions 
of the integument and disappear with it at the end of the caterpil- 


' lar stage. Without them it could not glide or creep as is neces- 


sary. 

An important organ of the head is the “spinneret,” through 
which a sticky fluid passe., which hardens into silk on coming in 
contact with the air. By means of this silk the butterfly caterpil- 
lar ties up the edges of a leaf in various ways, and so makes a 
nest to which it retires when not feeding. During the process of 
growth, the caterpillar sheds its skin several times, as this is more 
or less hard and cannot expand to accommodate the increasing 
growth within. 

When - full grown, the caterpillar’s next step is to transform it- 
self into a chrysalis. This is done in a most interesting manner. 
The habit among the highest species of butterflies is for the cater- 
pillar, by means of its spinneret, to attach to some twig or branch 
alittle button of silk. From this button it hangs by its tail, and 
begins twisting the front part of its body upwards on the ventral 
side. Naturally in this position the front ot the body becomes 
swoolen, and this helps to produce a rent in the back ol the cater- 
pillar, through which the chrysalis emerges, and by a few twists, 
attaches itself t6 the button of silk. The caterpillar has now shed 
its skin for the last time, and will be seen no more in its old form. 
As a chrysalis it appears with wings, legs, and antenne folded 
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close to the body, and the latter, with all its organs, completely en- 
veloped in a case which, though soft at first, rapidly hardens. 

The accompanying illustration represents a species in which the 
chrysalis is attached by its tail and also by a girth of silk across 
the middle, which supports the heavier end of the body. In this 
position the chrysalis is free to be swayed by the wind. Iu some 
—_ it is attached immovably, and in a few instances cocoons are 
made. 

The duration of the chrysalis state depends entirely on the sea- 
son of the year. In warm weather it lasts eight or ten days, but 
if the transformation from caterpillar to chrysalis has taken place 
late in the fall, the butterfly will hibernate asa chrysalis. The 
chryalis state is apt to be associated with the hibernating period, 
but this is a mistake. Many butterflies pass through the chrysalis 
form in spring and summer, and frequently it is the egg, caterpil- 
lar, or butterfly itself which hibernates, this depending entirely on 
the point of development reached when the cold weather appears. 
By cutting open a cocoon, the moth chrysalis can be examined, 
and the butterfly chrysalis is very similar. 

When the chrysalis period is over, by muscular force a rent is 
produced in the enveloping case, uly the wings and legs are 
drawn from out their separate wrappings, and the butterfly ap- 
pears in all its perfection. For a time it remains on the twig, fan- 
ning its wings until dry and in good condition, and then, if not 
with feelings of joy, at least with that appearance, it flies off in 
search of the sweetest flowers. 


¥ 


Condensation. 


By Mary R. Davis, Springfield, Mass. 


When you take a glass of cold water into a warm room, what 
immediately forms on the surface of the glass? Yes, at first 
“mist,” and then “drops of water.” Which is warmer, the air 
in the room or the surface of the glass? Where does the mist 
and water come from? John says “it soaks through the glass,” 
but the glass doesn’t leak, does it? Fred says “the glass or 
pitcher sweats just as we do in a warm room;” do you think 
so, children? “ Our bodies are warm and the glass is cold ; our 
bodies have pores through which the water comes ; the pitcher or 
glass hasn’t any pores.” 

Well, let us try to find a reason; you learned something 
new of air the other day. You learned that it can be 
“heated and cooled; that “it has weight ; that it contains “ vapor 
of water.” You also learned that warm air will hold more vapor 
of water than cold air; now, who can tell me why the mist 
formed on the glass and nowhere else in the room? What 
happened to the warm air which surrounded the glass? Yes, “it 
cooled quickly,” and the vapor in the warm air changed into mist 
and water; we call this change condensation. 

Now, you can all tell me that the moisture on the glass “ comes 
from the air in the room.” How long will the moisture remain 
on the glass? When will the surface of glass dry? Have you 
ever seen moisture on the walls of the room? Which was cooler, 
the walls or the air? Yes, “the walls,” and when the warm air 
came in contact with the cold surface, the vapor in the air con- 
densed or formed into water. 


DEW. 


What do you often see on grass on asummer morning ? Where 
does the water or dew come from? Which must be cooler, the 
surface of the plants and grass, or the surrounding air? What 
has become of the heat that was in the plants and grass during 
the day? “ They gave it to theair;” “ radiated it.” Good; now, 
can you tell me why you see drops of water on the grass and 
plants in the garden, while the gravel walk seems quite 7 ? 
Which radiated heat sooner, the surface of the plants or the walk ? 
Do we see dew every morning? Do you see it when a cold day 
is followed by a warm night? Why not? Think, which holds 
more moisture, the air of a cold day or a warm night? Then, 
what kind of a day and night must we have to have dew? Yes, 
“the night must be cooler than the day.” Why? Is there any dew 
when a strong wind has blown during the night ? “ No;” whena 
strong wind is blowing, the air does not remain in contact with 
the cold surface long enough to allow condensation of moisture 
and formation cf dew. 

Do we have dew when a warm day is followed by a cloudy 
night? You told me the other day that “clouds prevented radia- 
tion of heat;" clouds act as blankets, prevent the air from rapid 
cooling by radiation of heat and hinder formation of dew. How 
is the temperature of the air which surrounds the plants cooled ? 
By the cold surface of plants which have lost their heat by radia- 
tion. When the moisture begins to condense, the point of satur- 
ation is reached, and we call it the “dew-point.” Is the dew- 
point reached sooner in dry or moist air? Think, which will 
admit of lower temperature before condensing? Yes, “ in moist 
air.” Will the air hold more moisture on mountains or sea-level ? 
“ At sea-level ;" it is estimated that fully one-half of all the vapor 
is within 65,000 ft, of sea-level, and that not one-tenth remains 
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after an elevation of four miles. Do you see the same amount 
of dew on everything? Why not? Because some things cool 
sooner than others ;"" “we find more dew on grass and shrubs 
than on rocks and soil.” Yes; because the rocks and soil retain 
heat longer. ‘“ Doesn’t the soil absorb some of the moisture as 
soon *s condensed?” Charles doesn’t think the grass cools 
sooner than the rocks and soil; which has the most exposed 
surface and the least bulk? Think of the entire surface of one 
leaf of one blade of grass. Is there as much dew on the leaves 
near the ground as high up in the tree? 

Can you see dew on a cold morning in autumn? “ No, we see 
frost,” instead ; it is called Aoar-fros¢. When the vapor has been 
taken from the air, what was taken with it? Yes; “ heat,” and 
in our next lesson we will learn more of condensation ; you will 
learn that whenever you see a cloud forming it is because a cold 
current of air has come in contact with the warm air and con- 
densed the énvzszb/e vapor into vséb/e vapor or mist. (Notes 
should be taken by the teacher of all facts brought out or told by the 
teacher, and pupils should be questioned closely so that they can 
make accurate and not superficial statements before taking up 
another subject. Clear up before teaching more. \f pupils 
are forced to reason well on such subjects they will be able to 
apply their knowledge to the study of continents, and, thereby 
shorten the usual time taken for the course of study in geography.) 


» 


Maps and Map-Makers. 


if we carefully study the finest specimens of cartography we 
shall see that they must cost an enormous amount of labor. 
Take, for instance, the best map of Africa yet produced. It is in 
ten large sheets. It is an epitome of our geographic knowledge 
of Africa All the valuable results of a century of exploratory 
work are here depicted. We may follow on this map the routes 
of every important traveler. We may stu‘ly all the zones of veg- 
etation, all the variety of low-land, plateau, and mountain, or 
trace the limits of jungle, forest, and desert as they merge one in- 
to the other. To the student who has some skill in map read- 
ing. this work is a vivid panorama, disclosing all that is best worth 
remembering of the geographic aspects of a great continent so far 
as they have yet been revealed. . . . . . 

The best maps in the world are those which are based upon 
detailed topographic surveys such as are in progress or have been 
completed in most civilized countries. The reason more accu- 
rate maps can be made of Europe and India than of most other 
regions is because their trigonometrical surveys, for the médst 
part, have been completed. Maps should always be based upon 
these surveys where they have been made; and it is an astonish- 
ing fact that many maps are still produced in this country whose 
makers apparently have not yet heard that detailed topographic 
surveys of a part of our country have been completed. This is 
one among many things showing that in most of our map-mak- 
ing we are still behind the best standards. A part of Alabama 
has been covered by our government surveys. Is it not ridiculous 
for a publishing house, issuing a large wall map of that state, to 
represent the rugged northern part of it as though it were as level 
as a kitchen floor? Map-makers who base their reputation upon 
such products must hold very narrow views of the possibilities of 
their art and of the real utility of maps. . . . ‘ 

If you have a chance to study the finest collection of maps in 
this country—the collection of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences—you will be impressed with the fact that in a 
purely artistic sense a map may “possess a high order of merit ; 
that it may be so skilfully drawn, its colors so happily chosen and 
so delicately handled as to make the product a thing of beauty, 
an object pleasing to the esthetic sense. This is the sort of map- 
making we should encourage. We still see too many specimens 
of a style whose age entitles it to no respect whatever ; a style in 
which great blotches of glaring color are crowded thickly on the 
map, giving it the aspect of a “crazy patchwork” quilt ; and for 
no earthly purpose save to distinguish one county, state, or coun- 
try from another. It is pure waste of good coloring matter, exe- 
crable in taste, and almost meaningless. 

The best cartographers of to-day are sparing in their use of 
color. They apply it, in conveying political facts, only to bound- 
ary lines. They find that they can most effectively use color as a 
medium through which to express the facts of topographic relief. 
This is invariably the case in the best school maps. Many of 
them have shades of dark green for various sea depths, lighter 
greens for elevations from the sea level to 1,000 or 1,500 feet 
above the sea, and shades of brown for mountains, with white for 
glaciers. Other cartographers prefer to use shades of only one 
color to indicate different elevations. Some of the finest German 
maps show only buff and browns, and the deepening shades in 
the mountain regions give an impressive effect of height. Used 
in this way color has a great variety of meaning, and charms the 
student with its vivid presentment of interesting facts.—Cyrus C. 
Adams, in the June Chautauguan, 
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Letter from Boston. 
Its ANNUAL SCHOOI. FESTIVAL. 


This past school year, now just closing, has marked an epoch 
in the history of education in America. It has been a wonderful 
year of over-turning, uprooting, reconstructing, lifting up, and 
broadening out. It has beens year of conventions and institutes ; 
a year of free thought and honest inquiry. ; 

Now it may be mere imagination ; but it seems as if, some way, 
the very commencements, the country over, had taken on some- 
thing of the zeal, the renewed vigor, the revived interest of the 
times. Every commencement has vied with every other com- 
mencement to bring forth something new. Harvard had its caps 
and gowns; Wellesley boasted a “float day” like no other float 
day ever known; Yale and Brown made “ a feature” of their own 
tardy liberality towards women; high schools the country over 
have taken on university airs and customs— somehow, education, 
this season, seems to be the fashion. Not to be a “ grad.,’ or at 
least a cousin or a friend of a “ grad.,” is to be out of society these 
days. 

Sie has been an important month in and about Boston. There 
were the Wellesley and Harvard festivities first of all, announced 
weeks before by the shop windows, with their dainty displays 
of “graduation mngs,” “graduation bracelets,” “graduation 
watches ;” and a little later with their irresistible parades of ravish- 
ing-“‘ commencement silks and laces, hats, and bonnets.” : 

Then followed the commencement of Boston’s own university— 
always a rather heavy affair—typically Bostonian very likely, but 
bringing up, as it yearly does, the regret that in this university 
there is, thanks to its sad lack of dormitory life, and to the re- 
moteness of its different colleges, so little Alma Mater sentiment. 

Then followed the graduations from the Latin and high schools. 
Splendid times these schools have. Commencements not too cere- 
monious, exercisés not too highflown—one last happy, glorious, 
good time their watchword. 

And now at the very end, comes Boston’s grand fete day - 
the annual festival—the graduating celebration of the combined 
grammar schools throughout the entire city. It is a great day— 
to the children, at least. On every street corner, on every street 
car, you may see, from twelve to two o'clock, these happy lads and 
lassies, dressed in their very best, a little self-conscious, and a 
great deal self-consequent,—not quite old enough yet to assume 
the Bostonian indifference and well-bred languor—all making 
their way up Tremont, up Huntington avenue, to the great Me- 
chanic’s building, the only building in the city large enough to 
seat Boston's grammar school yraduates and their friends. _ 

With each car load of Young America comes also a thin tired- 
looking man, the Master, you know, who looks as if his mind 
was set upon holding authority and doing his duty just three 
hours more if he died for it. The car-load divides and sub- 
divides, The tired-looking man waves the pupils into squads. 
Another man, usually a younger man, approves the division, 
makes an authoritative gesture in the direction of his own squad, 
and the two men with the two squads disappear through some 
one of the many subterranean doors of the mysteriously built 
Mechanic’s building. 

“ That was the 





school,” volunteers one of the crowd of 


people. : 
“The thin man was Master——; and the other was. Sub- 
master ——-; and they do say ——” 


At last the doors are opened. The usual “rush seat” perform- 
ance begins. Is this cultured Boston elbowing and crowding 
hike this? Certainly one might think it a rush of happy-go-lucky 
New York city people or a crowd of driving, eager Westerners ! 
But you must remember this is only a — grammar school 
day, and that the grammar schools are the feople’s schools, and 
that the people are—well—only the people. Pear 

You reach the hall at last, the great Huntington hall, with its 
broad platform and “ Great Organ.” The platform is filled to- 
day with ferns and rich tropical plants. Every leaf of every palm 
is In a wiggle of expectancy. On one side are the banks upon 
banks of flowers—bouquets, those are; every boy and girl is to 
receive one as he “graduates.” That is “the feature’ of the 
day—no, no, I should say one of the features, one of the many 
features of the day. And now the classes begin to appear; they 
have emerged, you see, from that subterranean somewhere into 
which they disappeared. This year there are more than twenty- 
six hundred graduates, two hundred more than ever before ; _so 
many, that the enormous area of Huntington hall notwithstanding 
the Latin and the high school graduates trom tne Boston schools, 
were this year “excused ” from attendance to make room for the 
grammar school children and their friends, whose day this espe- 
cially is. ‘Twenty-six hundred happier children it would be hard 
to find. The balconies are full of them—not a vacant seat to be 
seen! And fully half the floor seats are filled with children, too 
And all graduates—every one. 

Now comes a burst of applause, a genuine durst, such a durs/ 
as could only come from a hall full of wide-awake fifteen-year- 
old boys. What has happened? Everybody rises to his feet! 
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Likely it is the governor! The applause deepens—-whistles and 
shouts are added—-handkerchiefs are waved! Whatisit? Why, 
don’t you see! It is Dill the caterer with his corps of serving-men 
and his freezers of unparalleled ice-cream. Ice-cream is another 
feature of the day. A bouquet and ice-cream for every graduate of 
the Boston grammar schools. For a century, the traditions 
and memories of these bouquets and ice-creams (or their equiva- 
lents) have been passed down from class *to class to Boston’s 
children. It is the only city in the country that does this for her 
children. The festival originated about a century ago. At that 
time, Benjamin Franklin, gathered together the Boston children, 
and as, an expression of his own debt to the public school, insti- 
tuted the custom of presenting yearly, medals to the successful 
candidates. 

It is a pretty custom—this annual flower festival—and it has a 
history back of it. Whatever you may think of it at other times, 
while you are z# it, and are surrounded on every side by the 
hundreds of careless-hearted, happy-faced boys and girls, you 
can’t but approve of it. It is war while to give the children a 
good time. It means a world to them. 

Another round of applause. What now? Dill again? No; 
this time it is the school board, the superintendent, the mayor, 
and the governor. Children at this age are worshippers of 
persons! The sight of a live governor is much to them—the 
applause is generous and genuine. Almost Baldwin's brass band 
with its “‘ Hail to the Chief,” is drowned by the uproar. 

Now the exercises have begun. The address of welcome by 
Frederick G, Pettigrew, chairman of the committee of arrange- 
ments, opens the ceremonies. [ will not report the speech of Mr. 
Pettigrew. Enough that it was graceful and artistic as Mr. Petti- 
grew is always sure to be. Then, too, you know the hall is enor- 
mous; no human voice on earth cox/d fill it; not a word of this 
or any of the speeches, I think, were distinguishable twenty rows 
of seats back from the platform. But that made no difference 
whatever to the audience of boys and girls, who brimming over 
with the “ good time,” poured forth their applause, if without dis- 
cretion then also without stint, at every available point. 

Next came Governor Russell. Certainly every boy in that hall 
must have been a good Cleveland man—or else ?—for every one 
of them on every side of the hall seemed singultaneously fired 
with a burning ambition to turn himself inside out, dislocate his 
arms, and burst his trachea if need be in the worthy cause of 
saluting his governorship. Another address which might quite as 
well have been in pantomime, for any enlightenment it could pos- 
sibly be to the audience, until the appearance of the morrow’s 
daily news. 

Governor Russell was followed by Mayor Matthews who paid a 
tribute to the public school system, and urged upon the boys the 
duties and responsibilities and privileges of good citizenship—all 
of which were without doubt in order—for certainly few cities in 
our Republic are more bitterly in need of good citizenship than is 
this same proud city of Boston. 

The mayor's speech was fitly tollowed by the singing of “ Amer- 
ica:” This rang out over Back Bay in a way suggestive of the old 
time jubilees. Whether the children appreciated the national senti- 
ment of the hymn or realized its connection with the mayor’s speech 
(which by the way we learned from the morning paper was full 
of references to the flags upon the school-houses, and the national 
spirit within) we cannot say. Certainly it acted as an escape 
valve for the pent up enthusiasm of the twenty-six hundred 
children who by this time must make a noise or die. 

Next came the presenting of the graduates to the governor. 
In line, the twenty-six hundred filed across the platform and 
each child received from his own hand a bouquet from the great 
bank of flowers upon the platform. 

Each class had its banner; ar.d certainly there must be in the 
Boston grammar schools a universality of sentiment if one may 
judge from the hearty roaring applause which every class gave 
every other class as it = across the platform. 

Hardly had the last banner descended the steps from the plat- 
form, when the caterer’s serving-men appeared, and the cake and 
ice-cream made life worth living to the twenty-six hundred boys 
and girls who were having—so they themselves said—“ just the 
very best time that ever was.” 

An hour of ice-cream and cake —then an hour of dancing—an- 
other hour of gay good-byes and wen 7 for September re- 
unions—and Boston's annual public school festival was over. 

CORRESPONDENT. 


» 


A big girl in a spelling class who acquired most of her infor- 
mation from her companions. consequently had her ideas very 
much mixed. The class was spelling connoisseur with the defi- 
nition, a critic in art. She spelled the word correctly, and the 
teacher said : 

“ You know the definition ?” 

“O, yes, ma’m, a cricket out in the yard,” waving her hand 
towards the window. 





“ What I don’t like about our schools,” said the boy who had 
been chastised, “is that they run too much to physical culture.” 
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Supplementary. 


“¢ Allow Me to Remark.” 


SCENE AT THE WALPOLE CLUB. 
By JOHN R, DENNIS. 


(This dialogue will = ten persons, but it may be expanded so as to ad- 
mit a larger number ; to do this the additional persons must compose their own 
remarks, fit them in. The captain is the main figure ; he must be “ made 
up "to suit the piece ; he is older than the rest, may have a silk hat and gray 
hair and les. He must by movements, language, and gestures, make the 
piece interesting. He is rather stately and formal. He must try to be heard ; 
the others are not to ignore him, but to have their attention turned away by in- 
cidents. As this dialogue is for school pu a or platform will answer, 
and even a curtain may be d with; a curtain is, however, always ot 
great service and should be employed if possible. There should be a table and 
chairs. A picture might be hung on the wall.) 


Captain May. (Enter several, talking.)—\ am very glad to 
make an acquaintance that promises so well at the outset. Let 
us sit down. (They stt facing the audience, a table in front, the 
Captain in the center.) 

Bradshaw. 1am sure we all have great hopes of hearing one 
of your stories about the times you had in Texas; about how you 
and General Taylor went up on the side of a hill and looked over 
into a valley and were chased by a dozen or more Mexicans. 

Capi. M. Ah! my boy! I remember that well. You see | 
had been that morning out to the edge of the camp and all 
seemed so quiet that I thought a little ride would do me good— 
you get the point, gentlemen—I thought it would do me good. 

Several. Oh, certainly! we see the point. 

Capt. Well, you will allow me to remark, that the occasion 
looked very promising and sol called on the General—General 
Taylor, you know; he was elected president afterward, you 
know. . 

Smith. What! Not General Zachary Taylor? 

Bradshaw. Certainly ; you know. 

Capt. Allow me to remark, gentlemen (ges/ures and seems 
impatient). 

Jones. Of course he was down in Texas in the time of the 
war with Mexico. 

Capt. Allow me— 

Smith, What, Zachary Taylor! 

Peterson. Well, 1 should smile! Why, he went to California 
and conquered that country; I have read all about tt. 

Fones. Well, well, well. Where have you been all this time ? 

Capt. Allow me to explain, gentlemen. (A loud rap 7s heard 
at the door.) 

All, Come in! (They turn.) Who can that be? (Boy 
enters.) 

Boy. ‘They sent me for Mr. Johnson. 

Several. serena Johnson ; there’s no Johnson here. 

Capt. Allow me— 

Jones. Perhaps it’s you, Jamison; here boy--let me see the 
letter. (Reads.) It may be Jamison and it may be Johnson. 

Smith (Looks at it). 1 say Johnson. 

Jamison (Looks). But it cannet be for me, for this is William 
Johnson or Jamison, whatever it is, and | am Robert. 

Boy. Isn't this 423 Fifth street ? 

All. No, it is 433. (Boy goes out.) 

Capt. But, gentlemen, you wanted me to tell you about that 
adventure with the Mexicans. You see I was in Texas for more 
than four years. 

Jamison (Picks up a letter.) Here is that boy's letter, I'll 
bet. (Jumps up.) Boy, boy, 1 say come back and get your let- 
ter. (All are disturbed.) 

Smith, Why, he’s a mile from here by this time. 

Brown. Yes, certainly; let him come back for his own letter. 
Sit down, I say; come, we are losing this story. 

Capt. Allow me, gentlemen— 

amison. (Reading.) Why, this is not the boy's letter after 
ail. It is the captain's. (Hands letter.) 

Capt. (Reads). Yes, gentlemen; it is mine; it is my gas-bill ; 
$3.50; and a big bill, too. But never mind. As I was saying, 
General Taylor was ready to take a ride that morning, and so 
we got on our own horses and started off. 

Smith. Taylor was a good rider, | suppose ? 

Jones. Why, he is always represented on horseback. 

Capt. Allow me to remark—— 

Brown. Sup we have a pitcher of water, Captain ? 

Capt. Certainly. 

Bradshaw. Why not have lemonade? 

Several, Oh! no lemonade, no lemonade. 

Peterson. 1 guess some would like lemonade. 

Smith. Majority rules. All for lemonade say aye, contrary 
no. (Some say aye, some no,) Noes have it. (Aengs a dell). 
Boy, bring water. Captain, go on. 

Capt. You ask if the General rode well? There never was a 
nobler man on horseback. And what a fine horse he had. It 
was a gray horse; tall and strong. We cantered off up the side 
of the Fill in fine style. (Boy enters.) 

Smith. Here comes that water, Captain; have a drink. 

Famison, Tat's the way to speak to a gentleman, That's 
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the bar-room style. No one asks a man to have a drink outside 
of a western bar-room. (--xcztement). 

Capt. Allow me, gentlemen; you must allow me. 

Smith. Now that’s too strong altogether, to talk about my 
frequenting bar-rooms just because | caked a man to take a drink 
of water! It is too scandalous. 

Jones. \ think we are getting off the subject. I want to hear 
about those Mexicans. I'll bet there was a whole regiment and 
that they poured hot shot into the captain and General Taylor. 

Bradshaw. \ don’t. They both lived, one to be President 
and die of eating cherry-pie, and the other is here before us. 

Smith. What is that story about the cherry-pie? I have 
heard it contradicted. 

Capt. Allow me a moment, gentlemen— 

All. Certainly. (Loud knock heard.) What now? 

Man (entering). They said | was to bring a picture here, and 
here it is. 

Smith. You have made a mistake. 

Jones. The picture has come, there it is (foznts). 

Bradshaw. You expected to get some money, didn’t you. 


Man. Yes; the bill is $25. 

Smith. Itisaplanto get money out of us. Take it away. 
(Man goes out.) 

Capi. Allow me. Did not the club order a picture ? 

All, Certainly. There it is. 

Capi. Well, if that is the picture we bought we have made a 


great mistake. That man’s picture istheright one. (Confuszon. 
Some say “That's so.” Others, “It's all right.” They rise and 
look at the picture.) 

Jones  That’s what that letter was about 
take. Let us sit down and hear about General Taylor. 
sét). 

Bradshaw. Beg your pardon, Captain, but this seems to be 
an extraordinary evening—it reminds me— 


There’s a mis- 
( They 


‘ Peterson. Just wait a moment, Bradshaw, the captain has the 
oor. 
Bradshaw. \don't see that; about everybody has had this 


floor to-night, I should say. 

Capt. Allow me, cusivinen. 

Ail Certainly; Captain, finish that story. 
boy enters.) 

Boy. Mr. Johnson don’t live at 423. 


(Knock heard ; 


Jones Then try 443. 
_ Bradshaw, Or 453, or any other number. We are not respon- 
sible for Mr. Johnson. (Boy goes out.) 
Smith. That boy seems to think we have a Johnson in this 
club. 
Robinson And so there is; he came in about four months 
ago. 
Peterson. He doesn’t come around very often. What shall 
we do. Boy, come back. (Rzses and goes to door.) 1 hear him 


running down the street 
Capit. Allow me, gentlemen, to remark— 
‘amison. This is a most extraordinary night for the Walpole 


Club! I don't think we— 
All, Hush! 
Capt. As 1 was about to remark when the boy interrupted— 


but perhaps, gentlemen, you do not care to hear the remainder of 
the story ? 

All. Certainly; we do! 

Smith. Wouldn't miss it for the world! 

Capt. You flatter me. Well, the morning was fine and the 
horses in good spirits and away we went. Just ahead of us was 
a small house and a barn. I thought I saw something behind 
this barn and— (Door opens and Johnson enters.) 

Johnson. (Quite loud.) Good evening, gentlemen. 
you all do? 

All, Good evening! 

Peterson. You don’t get around very often, it seems to me. 

Johnson. No; 1 have not been very well, lately, Any news? 

Smith. There was a man here about a picture— 


How do 


Johnson. A picture! Well, you took the picture, didn’t you ? 
I sent him, 

All. You did! 

Brown. Why, there’s the picture! (T74ey rise, except Cap- 
tain). 

Johnson. That’s an old one that was hung up until I could 
send this. That picture was worth $100 and I got it for $25. 


Where’s the man? 

All. He went off. (They rush to the door.) 

Captain, (He rises and looks at them and then at audience.) 
Well, if I ever saw such a set of listeners before! Gone (turns) 
every one of them! (Brandzshes his cane.) Tried to tell them 
about General Taylor ; some thought I meant the tailor down the 
street here a few doors; some thought he fought his battles in 
California; some wanted to know if he died from eating a cherry 
pie ; some wanted water ; some wanted lemonade. Allow me to 
remark, members of the Walpole Club som J to door), that you 
will never hear the story about the way General Taylor and I rode 
up the hill and found adozen “ Greasers”’ hid behind a barn wait- 
ing for us, They have gone and I follow. (Goes out.) 
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Alston Ellis, LL.D. 


Dr. Ellis was born in Kentucky, 1847. He passed the early 
years of his life amid farm scenes and attending a country school. 
At sixteen years of age he prepared for college at Covington, Ky., 
and graduated from Miami university, Ohio, in 1864,where he gained 
a reputation as an orator and shared generously incollege honors. 
He began teaching in Covington, Ky., and was soon elected prin- 
cipal at Newport, Ky., and later received a call to the superinten- 
dency of schools at Hamilton, O., where he remained till his‘resig- 
nation to take a position with a publishing house. 

In 1875 he was appointed a member of the Ohio state board of 
examiners, and in 1879 he zeceived the degree of doctor of philos- 
ophy from Wooster university and later the degree of doctor of 
laws from Ohio state university. He was chosen a member of 
the Victoria institute of Great Britain about this time and is a life 
member of that organization. 

In 1880 Dr. Ellis became superintendent of the schools of San- 
dusky, Ohio, where he was called back to his old position, at the 
head of the Hamilton schools. He was an active worker in teach- 
ers’ institutes throughout the state of Ohio and as an instructor 
and lecturer before these organizations he was without a superior. 

In 1882 he was called to the presidency of the state agri- 
cultural college of Colorado at Fort Collins. He has entered upon 
the duties at this institution and has taken hold of the work in a 
manner that shows his eminent fitness for the position to which 
he has been chosen. He appreciates the importance of the insti- 
tution which has for its object the teaching of the science which 
underlies all others, and his long experience in the educational field 
enables him to comprehend the manifold advantages of the insti- 
tution where theory and practice are united by an indissoluble 
bond. 

President Ellis’ distinguishing characteristics are those belonging 
to a man of his scholarly attainments. Heis a man of wide read- 
ing, and is an enthusiast in history and literature. He is a fluent 
writer, and a ready speaker. 

> 


The exercises at the recent normal school graduation at the 
state normal school at New Britain, Conn., were of an interesting 
character. There was an exhibit of the working of the various 
departments in the school, followed by an address by Dr. Thomas 
M. Balliet, the superintendent of schools in Springfield, Mass., 
which was full of sound, practical advice. The commencement 
exercises had never been attended with such enthusiasm. Prof. 
Carroll, in an address to the audience, said that for nine years the 
individual members of the board had given their time and earnest 
thought to the normal school till the organization was now fairly 
complete with its kindergarten, manual training, and model 
schools. Lieut. Gov. Merwin presented the diplomas, saying that 
the state of Connecticut was always first and foremost in the 
cause of education. In 1849 the legislature of that state granted 
a charter for the establishment of a normai school. They must 
now build more normal schools or limit the attendance in those 
they already have. 





There will be a summer school for teachers and children at 
Mountain Lake Park, Md., during the Mountain Chautauqua, 
August 9-23. There will be opportunities for daily observation 
and practice in the kindergarten and a course of eight lectures 
upon themes connected with the philosophy of the kindergarten. 
Miss Susan P. Pollock, teacher and leading spirit of this summer 
school, studied and graduated in Germany and is principal of a 
normal kindergarten and school in Washington, D. C, 
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Ohio. 


A large audience gathered at the opening of the forty-sixth 
annual meeting of the Ohio State Teachers’ Association, June 28. 

The inaugural was delivered by President Comings. It favored 
the making of English language and literature a requisite for ob- 
taining a common school teacher's certificate. In substance he 
said : 

‘*County examination tests affect the work of many graded and 
all! country schools. These tests can be made a means for the 
introduction of literature into the schools. It is not proposed to 
add another branch, but to broaden that of grammar so as to in- 
clude a knowledge of the literature as well as the structure of our 
language. This would not eliminate grammar, but it might defer 
its study somewhat. This would make the reading and study of 
good literature a daily practice in all our schools Reading classes 
should remain as they are, drills in perception and expression. 
English grammar as now taught lacks unity. Books and teachers 
differ not only in their aims but in their methods. English gram- 
mar as a study comes naturally after a knowledge of good English. 
Locke said: ‘Grammar is something to be studied very carefully 
by grown men.’ W. T. Harris says: ‘Grammar does nct go for 
much in a mastery of language.’ Prof. Earle defines grammar as 
‘the analysis of mental action in the use of language.’ Herbert 
Spencer wisely advises teaching grammar to mature minds only. 
Grammar is certainly out of place in grades below the seventh or 
eighth. It should give place to literature and language lessons 
Literature is now in a large number of schools and is well taught. 
Its general introduction would be facilitated if teachers were 
examined in it. There is a movement in this direction in all parts 
of the country. Indiana publishes its requirements in this direc- 
tion, two or three authors a year. New Yorkassigns several books 
for study each year; examines teachers on them. Eminent men of 
past and present give support to this movement.” 


The sentiments of President Comings were heartily applauded 
and then additional remarks were made by D. J. Snyder, of Rey- 
noldsburg, Dr. J. M. Davis, president of Rio Grande college; D. 
E. Cowgill, of Delaware, and F. J. Roller, of Niles. Dr. Alston 
Ellis, of the Colorado State Agricultural college, was bound to be 
present and was at once called upon to speak, after which the 
topic 

“WHAT SHALL BE TAUGHT BELOW THE HIGH SCHOOL?” 


Was the subject for discussion. J.W. MacKinnon, of London, 
believed that too much time was spent in the drudgery of mem- 
orizing rules, “The public school, as we have it in America, is a 
school of averages,” he said. “Its ideal is to produce a student 
of the highest possible averages. This is not the noblest possible 
ideal.” H.N. Mertz, Steubenville, C. W. Butler, J. P. Cummings, 
Cincinnati, Sebastian Thomas, Ashland, and F. G. Stoney, Camden, 
joined in the discussion. Mr. J. J. Burns, of Canton, was an- 
nounced to read a paper upon how the office of the school. com- 
missioner could be increased in power and efficiency. Mr. Burns 
presented no paper, but put in a plea briefly for the making of the 
school commissionership a constitutional office and fur a substan- 
tial increase in the salary. 

The present powers of the state commissioner were outlined by 
this speaker, and a doubt expressed as to whether with the pres- 
ent system these powers can be much increased. The Ohio 
system was alluded to as a thing that is abused when at home, 
but defended when abroad as the institution which has sent out 
far more than Ohio’s share of presidents and president makers. 

Hon. C. C. Miller, ex-state school commissioner, of Hamilton 
county, was the next speaker, speaking on some points that had 
been brought out by Mr. Burns. C. W. Bennett, of Piqua, followed. 
Dr. Samuel Findlay, editor of the Educational Monthly, of Akron, 
also spoke, and Dr. John McBurney, editor of the Eastern Ohio 
Teacher, of Cambridge. 

Mr. F. Freundley, chairman of the committee on legislative 
action, made a report, dwelling on the work that had been 
done on township organization. Their efforts in the graded 
schools were, he said, to arrange it so as to create indi- 
viduality among the pupils instead of turning them all out 
after one pattern and let them progress upward according to 
their individual readiness. He also advocated a state board of 
education composed of school men and women, of whom the 
state commissioner should be chairman, and spoke earnestly in 
favor of school consolidation. He said it was along these lines 
they needed to branch out and that all that was needed was earn- 
est, concentrated effort. W.W. Dunham, of Forgy, spoke at 
length in favor of the change in school organization. Principal 
Havey E: Smith, of Marietta, read a paper on township organ- 
ization and supervision. 

President W. J. White, of Dayton, delivered an address on 


““ WASTE IN EDUCATION.” 


The greatest causes of waste are incompetent teachers and an 
insufficient number of teachers. Politics entering the school was 
another waste. John Simpson, of Mansfield, said in discussion, 
that the classification of the slow and brilliant pupils together was 
another cause of waste. 

Daniel J. Ryan, state school commissioner, spoke on the Ohio 
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educational exhibit at the World’s fair. They had received the 
largest grant for space of any that had been granted. 


“ WHAT CONSTIUTES SATISFACTORY NORMAL TRAINING AND 
HOW CAN IT BESECURED ?” 


Was the next topic for discussion. Mrs. Carrie M. Lathrop, 
principal of normal school at Cincinnati, asserted that two years 
was not too long a time for the training of a teacher and that a 
normal school should be in a building by itself and should em- 
brace the two departments of instruction and practice. She be- 
lieved in giving the student-teachers a few rules and letting them 
alone in the discharge of their duties. Miss Margaret Suther- 
land, principal of the normal school at Columbus, spoke on this 
subject, saying she believed with Mrs. Lathrop, except in two 
points. She did not believe in having many special teachers and 
she was in favor of having the school in a building where there 
were other schools, to prevent the teachers being conceited and 
thinking their way was the best. If there were other good 
teachers in the building the young teachers were saved the oppor- 
tunity of falling over that precipice. She gave as a reason why 
there were so few men in normal schools, that “ women teachers 
are born and made; men teachers are born.” Mrs. Ellen G. 
Reveley, of the Cleveland normal school, did not agree with either 
of her predecessors on the point that. the normal school was a 
school where teachers should be trained. She thought it was a 
place where the pupils should train themselves, for when they en- 
tered the schools they were as a rule lamentably ignorant about 
themselves. Prof. Warren C. Darst, of the normal school at 
Ada, Miss E, Kate Slaght, of Dayton normal school, and Super- 
intendent W. H. Mitchell, of Monroeville spoke farther on the 
subject. 

Miss R. Anna Morris, formerly supervisor of physical culture 
in Des Moines, Iowa, spoke on the value of ciidanien in the 
school-room, The speaker argued that mental and calisthenic 


_training went hand in hand and that an eclectic course of physical 


training with the Delsarte system of expression was most desir- 
able. 


THE UTILITARIAN TENDENCY DETRIMENTAL TO 
TRUE ENDS OF EDUCATION ?” 

Was presented by Supt. E. F. Warner, of Bellevue. It was a 

strong, scholarly paper,and took up the subject in all its phases. 

E. A, Jones, of Massillon, R. E. Rayman, of Logan, R. F. 
Dyer, of Salem, E. R. Booth, of Cincinnati, and F. S. Coultrap, of 
Nelsonville, discussed the subject. Prof, S. F. Scovel, of Wooster, 
made the report of the committee appointed to ascertain how a 
larger per cent. of boys can be held in the high schools. He laid 
the bulk of the blame, upon the system of education now in vogue, 
saying that it should be of such a nature that no boy would feel 
that he could get along without it. 

Hon. M. E. Ingalls, of Cincinnati, in an evening address, said : 
“The curse of your education is your politics.” “Make the 
American flag fashionable in your schools.” *‘* Make the schools 
hot beds of patriotism. If you do not we shall become a race of 
noisy demagogues.” 


THE 


A CONSTITUTION ADOPTED, 


During the forty-six years of. the existence of this association, 
it has had no constitution, but # has been decided to have one, as 


more in keeping with its dignity and influence. A constitution 
was submitted, one clause of which was that the membership fee 
for ladies should be fifty cents, and for gentlemen one dollar, 

The ladies objected on the ground that ladies should have equal 
pay, and equal representation in the association, The question 
was put to vote and the ladies carried the day. 


“ THE RELATION OF OHIO SCHOOLS TO OHIO COLLEGES ” 


Was the subject of an address by President C. F. Thwing, of 
Western reserve university. He believed federation was the vital 
principal of the age, and he hoped to see the numerous so-called 
Ohio universities merged into one great university. It would do 
more good than a hundred smaller ones. Prof. J. H. Chamber- 
lain, of Marietta college, Superintendent J. H. Snyder, of Tiffin, 
Dr. F. P. Marsh, of Mt. Union college, Dr. E. W. Coy, of Cincin- 
nati and others discussed the paper. “The Relation of the 
Teacher and Parent to the School,” was treated by George F. 
Sands, of Cincinnati, in a bright, original manner, Miss Bessie 
Charles, and Supt. D. F. Mock, of West Salem, spoke on the sub- 
ject. 

The Reading circle gave an excellent report. Seventy-nine 
teachers had completed the course and were ready for diplomas. 
These were awarded by Mrs. D. L. Williams, of Delawere. The 
organization paid a feeling tribute to the memory of the late 
Thomas W. Harvey, saying his death was a personal loss to every 
true teacher in the state. His soul was great, and that made the 
man great. 

After the adoption of the report of committee on nominations, 
that O. T. Corson, state commissioner of common schools, be the 
next president, and Supt. J. H. Snyder, secretary, the meeting ad- 
journed. 
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New Jersey. 


This state held its annual meeting at Asbury Park, June 30- 
July 2. Founder James A. Bradley made an address of welcome 
which met with enthusiastic applause by everybody present. He 
said he considered teaching as no ordinary occupation, but rather 
as a heroic struggle under great disadvantages. 

Superintendent Snyder, of Jersey City, read the first paper on 


“HOW CAN PRAFICIENCY OF PUPILS FOR PROMOTION AND 
GRADUATION BEST BE MEASURED. 

The speaker expressed himself forcibly against the widespread 
use of a standard for promotion depending upon examinations. 
There are five essential elements in the education of a child; the 
bare knowledge, mental training, character building, physical 
strength, and preparation for future environment, and, as a test, ex- 
aminations regard only the first of these. An animated discus- 
sion tollowed, by Superintendent Vernon L. Davey, of East 
Orange ; George E, Fry, Camden; Edward V. Walton, Belvidere; 
County Supt. B. Holmes, Elizabeth ; A. H. Wilson, Woodbridge ; 
and David Davis, of Haddonfield. The prevailing expression wes 
in favor of subordinating examination, as a guide for promotion, 
to the individual opinion of teacher and principal. The general 
idea was, that adaptation to circumstances and conditions should 
be observed. 

Supt. George G. Ryan, of New Brunswick, then presented the 
subject of 

“SECONDARY EDUCATION IN NEW JERSEY.” 

Mr. Ryan stated that high schools in other states were greatly 
superior to those in New Jersey. Absence of state legislation was 
the cause, and the most available remedy lay in the state board of 
education. 

The causes of this inferiority are three ; the several high schools 
have different standards for entrance, they differ widely in tuition, 
the best teachers waste their time on petty work and so has re- 
sulted a distrust regarding their utility. Co. Supt. Willis, New 
Brunswick ; John Enright, Freehold ; William F. Powell, Camden; 
J. S. Haynes, Somerville, and Rev. F. R. Brace, Blackwood, en- 
gaged in the discussion that followed. After the regular business 
of the evening session Chancellor Sims, LL.D., of Syracuse univer- 
sity, lectured upon “ American Literature.” The rapid word-por- 
traits of distinctive American authors, Irving, Cooper, Longfellow, 
Hawthorne, Whittier, and Bret Harte, were wonderful in their 
clearness of conception. 

President De Garmo, of Swarthmore college, held the closest at- 
tention as he gave a paper on 


‘4 RATIONAL COURSE OF STUDY FOR PRIMARY AND GRAM- 
MAR SCHOOLS.” 


It was thorough and philosophical and the delegation voted that 
it be printed in the interests of education in New Jersey. The 
trend of the paper was that, while the entire system of school 
training had altered and improved, the hindrance to progress ex- 
ists that various districts possess different ideas concerning the ele- 
ments of a rational course of study. According to the scientific 
axiom, an atom anywhere affects matter everywhere, hence the 
reduction of branches of study to their rudiment does not lessen 
the effect, while it simplifies the labor of acquisition. To instruct 
children in the use of their inherent faculties is the chief difficulty 
of the teacher. The solution of this problem forces the proposi- 
tion of three queries: What shall be the order of presentation for 
various elementary parts, pedagogical or psychological order ? 
What shall be the rate of progress in different studies? How is 
there to be co-ordination of branches to produce vital results ? 

The first question was answered by a series of arguments and 
illustrations demonstrating the advantages of the psychological 
order. 

To the second question it was.asserted that the rate of progress 
must be determined by the capacity of the pupil. Too much an- 
alysis is a delay to progress and a number of generalizations, con- 
stantly increasing in abstractness, were the best foundation to fur- 
nish to the child. 

In disposing of the last question the conviction was expressed 
on the imperative necessity of concentration in the entire curric- 
ulum. County Superintendent Terhune, of Hackensack; _princi- 
pal Farrand, of Newark ; City Superintendent Hutton, of Passaic ; 
Principal Wilson, of Woodbridge ; Principal Anderson, of Newark, 
and Principal Green then debated the question in all its aspects. 

Chairman James M. Green, of the state normal school, made the 
reports of the different members of the committee on education- 
al progress. The report included: Township system, high 
schools, pedagogy in New Jersey, manual training, kindergarten. 
The township system was strongly recommended to displace the 
school district system. The high schools of New Jersey were com- 
pared unfavorably with those of the Western and New England 
states, It was advised to limit manual training to the higher 
grades. Work by kindergarten method, when children are be- 
tween the ages of 3 and 5. was thought excellent. The placing 
of university extension upon a broader basis was warmly advo- 
cated. 

The venerable Dr. Lockwood made a well-received appeal for 
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the adoption of the township system. Professor Dix, of Elizabeth, 
closed the discussion. 

The lecturer of the second evening was President James Mac- 
Alister, LL. D., of Drexel institute. His subject : 


“EDUCATION IN ITS RELATIONS TO THE SOCIAL AND ECO- 
NOMIC CONDITIONS OF TO-DAY.” 


The doctor after complimenting the teachers on the position 
New Jersey holds in the educational movement of the time, said: 


‘* Education should begin, by developing the perceptive pow- 
ers ; by bringing the mind into direct communication with the ex- 
ternal world. The senses are the outposts of the mind. All educa- 
tional reformers have recognized this principle. All methods of 
training should notice and heed the great importance of the self- 
activity of the mind in its development. The spontaneity of the 
mind is really the basis of all education.” 


At this point Dr. MacAlister emphasized the distinction to be 
made between education —the development of mental power, and 
learning —the acquisition of knowledge. 


** All education should, furthermore, seek the full and harmoni- 
ous development of the individual ; physical education should not 
be neglected in the public schools ; Boston is the only city in the 
United States that makes general provision in this regard. All edu- 
cation exists for ethical ends—to show man how to live. Its ulti- 
matum is to bring man into right relations with his environments.” 


Prin. George E. Hardy, of New York city, reada paper on “ Lit- 
erature for Children.” Julia E. Bulkley, of Plainfield, Thomas F. 
Collord, of Newark, and Franklin Thorn, of Paterson, discussed this 
paper. State Superintendent Poland gave a review upon the ac- 
tion of the state in regard to an exhibit at the Columbian Exhi- 
bition, 

The meeting adjourned to meet at Asbury Park two years 
hence. 

The newly elected officers for the association are: President, 
Principal John Enright, of Freehold ; vice-president, Superintend- 
ent V. L. Davey, of East Orange; treasurer, Principal H. E. Har- 
ris, of Bayonne. 


Kentucky. 


The Kentucky State Teachers’ Association met at Paducah, 
June 28. 

The address of welcome by Hon. E. W. Bagby was a scholarly 
tribute to the cause of education in Kentucky. He believed the 
teachers and the common schools were the nation’s best de- 
fenders and that all classes suffer if one class is neglected. In 
place of the address announced for the occasion by Hon. A. L. 
Peterman on ‘‘ Education in the Mountains,” Mr. R. H. Carothers 
read a paper on “ University Extension.” The subject of “ Psy- 
chology as Adapted to the Needs of our Teachers,” was opened 
by Prof. J. P. Fruit, of Bethel college, Russellville, in a paper set- 
ting forth the principles of Hegelian philosophy. Psychology 
furnishes the working idea of the teachers. If the primary idea 
of education be to lead out, then there must be something to lead 
out. The first thing in teaching is to find out the pupil’s stock of 
knowledge. It is often the teacher’s fault that bright boys and 
girls are not more interested in books, Prof.W H. Bartholemew 
of the Girls’ high school, Louisville, said, in discussion, that we 
must be careful not to carry the idea of individuality too far. He 
liked the paper because it distinguished between ability and dis- 
position. Prof. E. A. Fox, of the Paducah high school, thought 
that teachers, like other people, run to extremes. At one time it 
was memory, at another practical education, at another object 
lessons and now it was psychology. He did not believe psychology 
could be learned from books. 

Miss Hill. of the Louisville free kindergarten, presented “ ‘The 
Educational Value of the Kindergarten,” and Miss Maggie Page, 
of Frankfort, followed with a paper on “Kindergarten in the 
Public School.” Both these teachers believed the kindergarten 
must inevitably become an adjunct to the primary work of our 
system of free education. “The Necessary Ways and Means to 
Increase the Efficiency of Our Schools,” was the subject of a 
paper by a. E. A. Guillon, of Carroll county, in which he ad- 
vised the withdrawal of the third-class certificate, which serves as 
a premium to ignorance and inefficiency in the teacher and pupil. 
Supt. J, J. Glenn, of Hopkins county, joined in the discussion. A 
committee were here appointed to wait upon the legislature in the 
interests of school legislation. ; 

A paper followed on the “Educational Value of History,” by 
Prof. J. W. Fertig, of Montgomery Bell college, Nashville, and 
was discussed by Mary Owen Murray, of Paducah. An excellent 
paper on “ Illustrative Geography ” was read by Miss Ada Brazel- 
ton, of Paducah, and discussed by Mrs. Tucker in a bright little 
speech of five minutes. Miss Brooks, of Madisonville presented 
the “ Ethical Value of the right Teaching of Mathematics,” illus- 
trating her theme with Jean Ingelow’s poem “ Seven times one 
are Seven.” Principal E. A. Fox spoke on the same subject. 

“ How shall we Secure the Continued Professional [mprove- 
ment of our Teachers?” was considered by President W. E. 
Lumley, of Hickman college. At the evening session Prof. 
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Stoakes gave a pleasing lecture on “ Art in Education, with illus- 
trations. ; 

The following is the official board for the ensuing year : Presi- 
dent, W. H. Bartholemew, Louisville; vice-president, P. Mc- 
Henry Rhodes, Frankfort; secretary, R. H. Carothers, Louis- 
ville. One of the series of resolutions was to the effect that “ the 
course of study inthe public schools should be revised to meet 
the advance of learning, and that the monthly report system be 
put in the country school, and that the state should establish and 
equip one or two training schools for teachers.” ; 

About 300 teachers were in attendance. A banquet was given 
them by the city, followed by toasts and good speech making. 
There was a good exhibit of work fromthe Kentucky institute for 
deaf mutes, and from the Louisville free kindergarten and manual 
trainmg department, and city schools. The Nashville public 
schools had a large exhibit in drawing; the Union academy at 
Morganfield gave specimen work in geometric studies, and Pa- 
ducah had an admirable display of class work from every de- 
partment. 


Among Exchanges. 


The North Carolina Journal of Education comes reduced in 
size and with a “farewell” by D. L. Ellis. Hesays he has “learned 
the fact that in Western North Carolina there are so many teach- 
ers without a particle of professional pride or educational spirit who 
will sit calmly by while a fellow teacher expends his last cent with- 
out once offering a kind word or a dollar to help.” The journal 
now passes into the possession of the Western North Carolina 
Association. 

The Educational Weekly and the Canada School Journal 
have consolidated under the head of the Educational /Jeurnal. 

We have again and again pointed out to those who assumed 
that each state would support one or more educational journals 
that they were on dangerous grounds. 1. The great body of teach- 
ers are In the schools to earn a little money to go into something 
else with. They don’t want an educational journal. 2, Those 
that do, want one which costs a good deal of money. There had 
been expended ten years of work and fifty thousand dollars of 
money on THE SCHOOL JOURNAL before it made any return. 

Education is rising from the mud; it is being formulated into a 
science ; there is a serious desire on the part of a larger number every 
year to get hold of the subsoil ideas. Does the “ state paper” at- 
tempt to dothis? If it relies on publishing the few notices issued 
by the state superintendent it will fail; there is no need of a paper 
for these purposes. 

The rise and disappearance of educational papers will go on, 
for there are those who do not count the cost of issuing such as 
are demanded by those who will subscribe. To hustle up a list 
of subscribers at a teachers’ convention is one thing ; three-fourths 
of them are out of the field next year. To hold those who are in 
the field ¢o stay is another thing. These men and women mean 
business, They demand an educational literature based on a pro- 
found study of the subject in hand. To furnish this requires a 
“publishing plant,” a force of trained employees, an assisting body 
of thinkers and writers, a corps of editors to place, select, arrange 
igen Twenty years ago this was not demanded; it is to- 

ay. 

Had the publishers supposed in 1874 that these must be at- 
tained before THE JOURNAL would be acceptable in a high de- 
gree to the master minds among the teachers, they would have 
stopped then and there. It would have been more profitable 
to have turned the toil spent on THE JOURNAL into other 
directions. But as there is a “Divinity that shapes our 
ends,” so there was a desire to improve the methods of education, 
there was a humanitarian impulse that urged the presentation of 
higher and better ideas, that > ne the course of conduct in those 
years. 

This long experience, these years of toil authorize us to counsel 
every one who has the editorial bee buzzing in his ear not to lis- 
ten to the music. If you think you have something of moment to 
Say on educational matters send it to some established journal. 
No persons have our sympathy more than those men who are 
editing educational papers ; that they may succeed is our earnest 
wish ; we read every one of their papers with interest. None of 
their readers honor their papers more than we. 

Last September the Primary School was started in this city, 
Miss Ellen E. Kenyon editing it. Some of the agents of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL took subscriptions for it. The /rimary 
School having suspended publication these subscribers write to 
the publishers of THE JOURNAL for return of their money. We 
are not responsible that they fail to get the papers they subscribed 
for, having turned over the money to the publishers of the Prz- 
mary School; our agents acted simply as subscription agents. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is copyrighted. We are willing a pa- 
per should copy one article if credit is given. Last fall we picked 
up a primary paper that was mainly made up of articles taken 
from THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

The School News, of Taylorville, Ill, in its June issue calls 
Some fifteen other educational papers to account for publishing 
articles from its columns without giving any credit. This is a sin 
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that educational journals seem to be prone to commit. Some try 
to escape by crediting it to “ Ex.” Thanks to School News for 
its efforts. 

The Scholastic Globe, ot England, contains a column devoted 
to chess. The teachers of England appear to solace themselves 
with chess rather than “progressive whist.” This column is edited 
by a clergyman. 


Atarecent meeting of the London school board, one of the- 
members, Rev. Mr. Coxhead, expressed doubt as to the advisabil- 
ity of illustrated lectures on temperance for children. He did not 
see the wisdom of harrowing children with an exhibition of dia- 
grams showing the effect of alcohol on the different organs of the 
body; these illustrations, he declared, were often repulsive and 
nauseating. While the majority of the board did not agree with 
him, there are a good many on this side the Atlantic that sym- 
pathize with the London gentleman. 


Pratt institute will organize a training class for kindergartners 
next fall. This course presupposes a good high school education 
as a foundation. It is also desirable that each applicant be at 
least eighteen years of age, should possess some knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of music and drawing, and be able to 
sing or play. All students will be expected to furnish the neces- 
sary material for their work. They will have free access to the 
reference library, and will be allowed the usual privileges of the 
circulating library, in which can be found a very extensive collec- 
tion of kindergarten literature. Before being admitted as mem- 
bers of the class, all applicants will be expected to pass satisfac- 
tory examinations, both oral and written. These examinations 
will take place in June and in September. 


The pupils of the Cambridge manual training school will repeat 
their camping out experience of last year at Lake Winnepisaukee, 
N. H. Camp was pitched June 29, and will break up August 3. 
There are about thirty tents. A steam-launch, row-boats, 
and field-day sports are among the appliances for a “ good 
time.” About one hundred pupils attend camp, which is un- 
der the personal supervision of the superintendent of the manual 
training school, assisted by the instructors of the school. The 
natural history department is in charge of Mr. Warner, of the 
English high school. 


State Supt. Waller, besides his efforts to secure longer 
terms of schools in the state of Pennsylvania, is making an earn- 
est effort to secnre higher wages for teachers. The great dis- 
crimination between the salaries of men and women extends to 
almost every portion of the state, not excepting the large cities, 
such as Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Allegheny, Scranton, etc. This 
is one of the matters in which Dr. Waller is anxious to see a 
change. In Philadelphia the average salary of the men is $133 a 
month ; of the women, it is $50.24. 

In looking up the salary statistics in the state, it was found, 
oddly enough, that in Harrison district, there was the remarkable 
distinction of one cent a month in favor of female teachers, who 
receive $24.02, while the men get $24.01. Without any election 
significance, Harrison zs ahead. 


The introduction of kindergartens into the school system at 
Worcester, Mass., is now an assured fact. Three experimental 
schools will be opened in the fall, and if these are successful they 
will become a part of every building another year. The kinder- 
garten, pure and simple, will not be attempted, simply the applica- 
tion of kindergarten principles to primary work. No children 
will be taken under five years of age. A regular kindergartner 
will be employed as an assistant in each of the three primary 
schools, and the combination of kindergarten and primary work 
will be attempted. 


An organization known as the Wendell Phillips Hall association 
is incorporated for the purpose of erecting a memorial building in 
commemoration of the life and public services of Wendell 
Phillips. The building is to be centrally located constituting, es- 
sentially, a ‘Cooper Union” for Boston with memorial features. 
Beside lecture halls there will be classes for social, economic, and 
industrial training with the idea that too much cannot be done to 
promote good citizenship. It is to be a model institute and school 
of social, political, and industrial science. Although the building is 
to be located in Boston, it will appeal to the patriotism and philan- 
thropy of the whole country, since it was for National elevation 
that Mr. Phillips always labored. The funds are to be raised by 
contributions and the interest of the leading men and women in 
the country is enlisted for the enterprise. The sale of the litera- 
ture of this great reformer, whose eloquence was as vigorous as 
silver-tongued, will be one means by which the necessary means 
for the me norial building will be raised. Many of these are ad- 
mirably adapted to school and college exercises for oratorical 
training. Ata late competitive oratorical contest at Harvard col- 
lege, three of the speakers gave the addresses of Wendell Phillips, 
one of them bearing away the prize? 
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New York City. 


A protest has been entered by some teachers in the city schools 
against the promotion of other teachers who were below them in 
line of regular advancement. The trustees who did the “ jump- 
ing” in this case, have been censured by the committee on teach- 
ers who have recommended that their places be filled by others at 
the close of their term of service. 

While these teachers were probably right in their protest against 
injustice under such a system, what must be thought of a system 
itself, that can allow of the feeling “1 am ahead of you,” that 
could exist between a tenth and eleventh grade teacher? ‘“ Where 
the McGregor sits—that’s the head of the table.” 





At a recent board meeting in this city, a resolution recommend- 
ing the introduction of kindergarten methods and exercises into 
the schools was considered. One of the commissioners took ex- 
ception to the word kindergarten. “It’s a strange word,” he said. 
“Every commissioner will give you a different interpretation of it. 
One said to me a short time ago that it meant to move about little 
blocks. This kindergarten affair isa special thing, and it was 
brought out by a wild specialist in Germany. We don’t want 
this wild, foreign, and outlandish word in our system.” 

Spirit of Froebel! you who moved the whole educational sys- 
tem when you “ moved about little blocks” pity and forgive. 


Educational Associations. 


We present for the conventence ot our readers a list of the educational as- 
sociations and summer schools, which is as complete as possible to date. 


National Association, Saratoga Springs, July 12-15. E. H. Cook, Flushing, 
- Y., Pres. ; W. Stevenson, Wichita, Kan., Sec’y. 
New York State Teachers’, Saratoga, July 7, 8, 9. 


A. B. Blodgett, Syracuse 
Pres.; Welland Hendrick, Cortland, Secy. 


Southern Illinois Teachers’ Association, Effingham, Aug. 23, 24,25. M.N. 
McCartney, Mound City, Pres. 
Educational Association of Virginia, Bedford City, July 20—23. State Supt. 


Massey, Pres. ; J. A McGilvray, Richmond, Sec’y. 
Tennesese State Teachers’ Association, Tullahoma, July 26, 27, 28. Supt. H. 
D. Huffaker, Chatt noog Pres. ; Prof. Frank Goodman, Nashville, Sec’y. 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Springfield, Dec. 27, 28, 29. George R. 
hawhan, Urbana, Pres. ; Joel M. Bowlby, Metropolis, Sec’y. 
South Carolina State Teachers’ Association, Columbia, July 109. 
Darlington, Sec’y. 
Kentucky Colored Teachers’ State Association, Henderson, Ky., July 19. W, 
H. Mayo, Frankfort, Pres.; A. H. Payne, Hopkinsville, Sec’y. 


L. W. Dick, 


SUMMER SCHOOLS, 


National Summer School, Glens Falls. 

Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 
Salem, Mass. 

Callanan Summer School of Methods, Des Moines, lowa, 

Capemenere Literary and Scientitic School, Chau auqua, 
26. John H., Vincent, Chancellor. 

North Texas Summer School, Fort Worth, Julv. 

Harvard University, Summer Courses. Vocal training and expression. 
weeks, beginning July 16. Instructorin charge, S, 5. Curry. 
nee Summer School of Botany, Botanic Garden, Cambridge, June 30— 

ug: 3. 

Montana Summer School of Normal Methods, Helena. Three weeks, beginning 
June 13. Write to Supt. R. G. Young, Helena, for particulars. 

Marine Biological Laboratory, Wood's Holl, Mass. Seven weeks, beginning 
May 6. Dr. C. O, Whitman, Director. 

Amherst Summer School of Languages, Five weeks, beginning July 4. 


dress Miss W. L. Montague, Amherst, Mass, 


Natural History Camp for Boys. Wigwam Hill, Lake Quinsigamond, Wor- 
—_ Mass. July 6— Aug. 31. Address Dr. W. H. Raymenton, Worcester, 

ass, 

Summer School of Pedagogy, Clark University, Worcester, Mass., July 18-30, 
Address Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Worcester, Mass. 

School of Applied Ethics, Plymouth, Mass , July 6—Aug. 17. 
secretary, S. Burns Weston, 118 S. rath St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Summer Training School for Teachers, Coronado Beach, Cal., July 25—Aug. 
15. Harr Wagner, San Diego, Cal , Pres. 

Pacific Grove, Cal., School of Methods, July 1-15. 
Pasadena, Manager. 

Cornell University Summer School, Ithaca, N. Y., July 7—Aug. 18. Prof. G. 
W. Jones, 17 Stewart Ave., It ie Ss 

Summer Training School of Kentucky State Normal, ey ee Ky. Six 
weeks, beginning June 6. Address Ruric N. Roark, Lexington, Ky 

Kentucky Cyange, Woodland Park, Lexington, Ky., June 28—July 8. Ad- 
dress Chas. S. Scott, Lexington, Ky. 

Western Summer School of Eiodesgeas and Prirary Methods. June 28-- 
July 22. La Porte, Ind., E. Elizabeth Hailmann, Ia Porte, Ind., y. 

Mountain Lake Park (Md.) Summer School, Aug. 2--23. Dr. Wilbur L. 

Davidson, Cincinnati, Superintendent. 
H. E. Holt’s Normal School and Institute of Vocal Harmony, Lexington, 
Mass , Aug. 2—10- Address Mrs. H. E. Holt, Sec’y., Box 109 Lexington, Mass. 

Minnesota University Summer Training School, Minneapolis, Minn. Four 
weeks, beginning July 27. Address Supt. Kiehle, St. Paul. 

Chautauqua Assembly, Madison, S. D. July 1-21. 

Sea-Shore Ncrmal Institute, Martha’s Vineyard (West Chop). Four weeks, 
beginning July 18. A. E. Winship, Bostor, Mass., Pres.; R. H. Holbrook, 
Lebanon, Ohio, Manager. 

Wisconsin Summer School. Madison, July 5-30. Address Prof. J. W. Stearns, 
M adison, Wis. 

Sc hool of Oratory, Ocean Park, Old Orchard, Maine, July 19-Aug. 5. Address 

Frisbee, A.M., Lewiston, Me. 

Peabody Summer School of Pedagogy, Troy, Ala.—s5 weeks,—beginning Aug. 
15. E.R. Evprivcs, LL.D., Troy, Conductor. 

American Association for the 4 of Science, Rochester, N Y., 


Aug. 16-24. F. W. Putnam, Salem, Mass., Sec’y 


Three weeks, begining July 10. 
Begins July 11. . A. Mowry, Pres., 


ly 6-31. 
: x" fuly 30—Aug. 


Five 


Ad- 


Address the 


Supt. Will. S. Monroe, 


Every testimonial regarding Hood's Sarsaparilla is an honest, unpurchased 
statement. 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor of SCHOOL JOURNAL :—In THE SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL of Feb. 13, 1892, the question is asked, “ What county or 
state educational association ever passed resolutions against the 
liquor traffic?”’ Let me answer, The association of Clinton 
county, New York, in the winter of 1874 or 1875. I think the 
association met at Mooers. Being at a distance of 7,000 miles 
from my diary of that time I am a little uncertain as to the date 
and place. At that time I was the head assistant in the Plattsburg 
high school, and a member of the committee on resolutions. 

If any association can show an earlier record I shall be glad; if 
not, let Clinton Co, have the honor. 

Since then I have attended many teachers’ associations in the state 
of Massachussetts, and several national associations, and I say with 
regret, that I have never heard a word on the subject. It is time 
that the teachers of the United States let the wor/d know where 
they stand as a body, in regard to a question that has as wide 
a reach as whether one portion of our citizens shall be allowed to 
manufacture, import, and sell what John B. Gough, one of the 
great apostles of “ Temperance,” called “ Satan in Solution ;"’ and 
another portion enr‘ch the first by the sacrifice of money, charac- 
ter, and life. This question as it is being handled by the women 
of our country means the uplifting of humanity, by the suppres- 
sion and slow but sure eradication of the vices that to-day curse 
its existence, into the purity, peace, and happiness that is its 
divine birthright. In this broad sense on which side of the line 
are the teachers ? MARCIA P. BROWNE. 

Sao Paulo, Brasil. 





What do you think of a teacher who declines to attend institutes ; 
who refuses to pay an institute fee; who reads no educational 
papers ; but takes a lively interest in balls, theaters, etc. 

QUERY. 

We think just the same as you do about such a teacher. 

As soon as I give out a lesson, or ask the pupils to draw any thing, 
or reproduce a story they say, ‘‘It’s too hard, I can’t.” Now, I 
give short lessons, and never ask, or require them to do any thing, 
beyond their ability to do. They are bright, easy to learn, but 
some way /azy. I have appealed to every power within them, still 
have failed. They wont even ¢ry. Iam kind to them, never pun- 
ish, for they do not commit any great offense. Only just little 
things which annoy. Can you tell me what to do and how to do 
it? H.C. H. 

Wis. 

It is well-nigh impossible for one at a distance to advise about 
a conditon like this, without knowing how it was brought about, 
and the general environments and condition of the children who 
cannot be inspired to enough ambition to cease complaining. It 
is just possible that the first wise step would be to aboolutely for- 
bid any commentary whatever on the length or quality of the les- 
son. Then they must be cheerfully aroused to a desire to conquer 
the work. How? Evidently by some new sensation ; nobody 
can tell you without knowing the children themselves. 


Please inform me (through the columns of your SCHOOL 
JOURNAL the names of the National legal holidays of our country. 
Pittsburg, Pa. . j. D. 


In order to make a national holiday legal, Congress would 
have to pass a law designating it as such. No day has ever thus 
been designated as a holiday for annual observance, though Con- 
gress has at various times appointed special holidays. The Fourth 
of July is celebrated by common consent. The proclamation of 
the president designating a day of Thanksgiving only makes it a 
holiday in those states which provide by law for it. Some states 
have a long list of holidays that have been legalized by their law- 
makers. In New Mexico there are no legal holidays established 
by statute, and in Delaware no state holidays. 


Will you please explain through THE JouRNAL the difference be- 
tween the use of the words Zown and Jownship? C.A. W 

Tl, 

When our ancestors adopted fixed abodes, villages grew up 
surrounded by a belt of waste land, or somewhat later by a stock- 
aded wall. The belt of land was called a maré, and the wall 
was called a ‘um. Later the enclosed space was sometimes called 
a mark and sometimes a ¢um or town. In the United States, and 
especially in New England there is considerable ambiguity in the 
use of the word Zowm. Officially it means the inhabitants of a 
township (a division of a county) considered as a community or 
corporate body. In common speech it often means the patch of 
land constituting the township on the map. Sometimes the term 
is applied to a city. In American usage generally the term is 
something between village and city, a sort of inferior or incom- 
plete city. In surveys of the United States public land a township 
is a territory six miles square, and in Canadait is one of the divis- 
ions of the county. 
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Important Events, &c. 


The “ Current Events” given below have been oe written for use in 
the school room. They are selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kél- 
logg & Co.; price soc. a year. 


SPAIN’S COLUMBUS CELEBRATION, 

Spain is making great preparations for the Columbus cele bra- 
tion. Besides the most interesting contributions and co operation 
of the South American republics Mexico will send the treasures of 
her museums of antiquities, of art, and of science. She has voted 
$100,000 to cover expenses. Every nation of Europe, including; 
Turkey, promises co-operation. The Pope is to send everything in 
the Vatican relating to the discovery of the New World, including 
the celebrated bull of Alexander VI., the Spanish Pope who drew 
the lines of division ot the possessions beyond the seas of Spain 
and Portugal. It is a very curious coincidence that the present 
mayor of Huelva is of the same name as and a lineal descendant 
of the man who was mayo1 of the place when Columbus sailed to 
discover the New World. The two small qarabels Pinta and Nina 
to be built at the expense of the American government, will be 
ready before October. The authorities of the Canary Islands, 
reminding the centenary committee that Columbus touched at 
those islands on his way to discover the New World, request that 
the three carabels should also touch at those islands on their way 
out to America next year. The committee has promised that this 
shall be done. 





THE DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT. 


While the goverament of Great Britain is like ours in many re- 
spects there are various points of difference. One of these differ- 
ences con:istsin the manner of ending the sessions of their legis- 
lative body. While we have a congress elected for two years, par- 
liament remains in session until itis dissolved by the will of the 
sovereign «expressed in person or by representatives. If the oppo- 
sition is weak a party may remainin power for a long period. The 
dissolution was postponed by the fallof Parnell and the conse- 
quent division of the Irish party. Now the Liberals under Mr. 
Gladstone have increased in power and Lord Salisbury must make 
a fight in the coming election to retain his position as premier. 
Lord Salisbury has recently declared for a protective tariff, while 
Mr. Gladstone declares for the free trade under which he declares 
that the splendid commerce of the country has been built up. Mr. 
Gladstone also favors local self-government for Ireland—a gov- 
ernment that will have somewhat the relation to the government 
of the British empire that a state government does to that of the 
United States. The struggle will be anu interesting one, as a vic- 
tory for the Liberals will mean the making of Gladstone premier 
once more. 

OIL CITY’S CALAMITY. 

The oil regions of Pennsylvania were visited June 5 by a disas- 
ter of fire and water that is only eclipsed in the history of this 
country by the memorable flood at Johnstown just three years ago. 
The heavy rains had converted all the smaller streams into raging 
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torrents, so that when the cloudburst came on the morning of the 
5th they were soon beyond their boundaries and the great body of 
water came sweeping down Oil creek. 

At 11:30 A.M. a large proportion of the population of Oil City was 
distributed along the banks and bridges of the Allegheny river 
and Oil creek watching the rise of the flood in both streams. Soon 
an ominous covering of oi] made its appearance on the crest 
of the flood pouring down the valley, and the dangerous forebod- 
ing waves of gas from distillate and benzine could be seen above 
the surface of the stream, which, at the bridge, is about 100 yards 
wide. People began slowly to fall back from the bridge and the 
creek. Hardly had they begun todo so when an explosion was 
heard up the stream, which was rapidly followed by two others, 
and quick as a flash of lightning the creek for a distance of two 
miles was filled with an awful mass of roaring flames and billows 
of smoke that rolled high above the creek and river hills. 

Within three minutes after the explosion, all that part of Oil City 
along the west bank of the creek and the north bank of the river 
was on fire, and 5,000 people in that portion of the town were on 
the streets, wild with terror, rushing to the hills. Scores of men, 
women, and children were knocked down and trampled upon, both 
by horses and people, in the mad flight for places of safety. The 
loss of property at Oil City, Titusville, Meadville, and Corry was 
very great, while tle maimed and killed were numbered by the 
score. 





AURTRIA-HUNGARY AND SILVER.—Hungary proposes to substi- 
tute a gold for a silver standard. Silver was demonetized by Ger- 
many sbortly after the Franco-Prussian war. The vast amount 
of currency thus withdrawn, melted into bullion and depreciated 
in value, found its way into other countries, which soon felt com- 
pelled to follow Germany’s lead in adopting the single gold stan- 
dard. Tnus the states of the Latin Union, together with Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Russia, suspended the coinage of silver 
money ; and now Austria-Hungary falls into line. Since 1873 the 
decline in the price of silver as compared with gold has been over 
35 per cent. This depreciation, of course, is due in part to the 
dewonetization of silver abroad, and the closing of foreign mints 
to its coinage. 





ARGENTINA’S MISGOVERNMENT. —The mischief due to bad laws 
and bad men to execute them has nowhere a better illustration 
than in the Argentine Republic. Luis Saenz Pena, a safe and 
conservative financier, who has recently been elected president, 
will have a hard time to restore confidence. The financial pros- 
tration of the southern republic is so complete, the debts are so 
enormous and crushing, the currency so demoralized, and the 
people so impatient under their losses and burdens, that whoever 
takes the helm, no matter how wise the course he may elect to 
steer, can expect nothing but criticismandabuse. Theinjury the 
country will receive in the retarding of immigration cannot be 
estimated. 


Mr. Brewer, Manager of the Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 
of Chicago, has many desirable positions for which he is looking 
for candidates. He will be at the National Association, at Sara- 
toga, and wants leading teachers of the East who are seeking pro- 
motion to meet him at his rooms in the Hotel. 





PRACTICAL ENGLISH. 


The following books are made 
on the plan of giving a maxi- 
mum amount of practice with a 


minimum amount of theory. Therefore they have received the hearty 
commendation of leading educators and scholars. 





Hyde's Lessons in English, Book I. For 34 and 4th 


ears of school. Contains exercises for reproduction, picture lessons, 


letter writing, wses of parts of speech, etc. - - +35 
Hyde's Lessons in English, Book If. For Grammar 
schools. Has enough technical grammar for correct use of language, .60 


Henry A. Wise, S«pt. of schools, Baltimore, Md.: “1 like them very 
much in all respects and think they are fully what you claim for them.” 
. B. Gilbert, Supt. of Schools, St. Paul, Minn. : “I have no hesitation in 
saying that in my judgment no books of the kind are better.” 


Meiktejohn’s Fngl-h Language The following two 
books in one volume. Readable style. Treats salient features with 
a master’s skill and with the utmost-clearness and simplicity. - $1.20 


Hiram Corson, Prof. of English, Cornel’ University: “I have examined 
* very carefully and consider it the best work of the kind, in every respect, now 
n use.” 


Meihiejohn’s Fnglish Grammar. A\lso composition, 
versification, paraphasing, etc.. For high schools and colleges. 80 


English.” 





Prof. F. A. March, Lafayette College: “ The best English Grammarin bu 





Meiklejohn’s Historu of English Language and 


Literature. For high schools and colleges. A compact and 
reliable statement of the essentials - - - - : 


Meiklejohn's History of the English Language. 

78 pages, Part III. of English Language, above - - - .30 
Williams’ Composition and Rhetoric by Practice. 

For high school sand colleges. Combines the smallest amount of theory 

with an abundance of practice. Revised edition - - - -go 

Enoch Perrine. Prof. of Rhetoric, Bucknell Univ. Lewisburg, Pa.: “ Itis 
surely a very at success. I wish it were in the hands of pupils who are pre - 
ing for the college work, as it lays a good, and best of all, practical foundation. 
pe Pog purpose it seems to me to be superior to any other which has come to my 
notice.” 


Strang’s Exercises in English. Examples in Syntax, 
Accidence, and Style for criticism and correction - - - +35 
Huber Gray Buehler, Prin. Prep. Dept. Pennsylvania Coll., Gettys 

rg: “I Ishould rather have Meiklejohn, supplemented by these exercises, for 
one year's work in review, etc., than anything I have ever seen.’’ 








Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York and Chicago. 









New Books. 


Xenophon'’s Anabasis with Vocabulary, edited by Professor 
William W. Goodwin and John Williams White, of Harvard 
college, contains the first four books of the Anabasis entire. 
These books include the mustering of the Greek army which in- 
vaded Persia in the service of Cyrus the Younger, the march into 
the Great King’s country, the battle of Cunaxa, and the death 
of Cyrus; and they carry the narrative ot the retreat of the Ten 
Thousand down to their arrival at Trapezus after their perilous 
march from the neighborhood of Babylon. The notes make no 
—— to learning; they aim merely at aiding beginners in 
aying a foundation for future scholarship. The notes in the 
first book are to be used in giving a solid foundation in the 
general principles of Greek syntax; those on the other three 
books are for pupils who are supposed to have mastered the 
rudiments of Greek. The book is intended to be used with the 
revised and enlarged edition of Goodwin’s Greek Grammar. A 
copper-plate map gives the course takén in marching to and from 
Babylon. There is also an illustrated dictionary to the Anabasis, 
with groups of words etymologically related. (Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton. $1.65.) 


The great progress the Germans have made in science, and 
the many excellent works on scientific subjects in that language, 
make a collection of extracts like that in A German Science 
Reader, by J. Howard Gore, of Columbian university, especially 
valuable. The selections have been taken from actual publica- 
tions, most of them from text-books on science, and none have 
been written to fit a preconcerted plan. In the vocabulary is 
given all scientific terms or words used in a technical sense. The 
volume belongs to Heath’s Modern Language Series, which has 
won such great and deserved popularity in the schools and col- 
leges. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 80 cents.) 



























Mrs. Frederick M. Dey has translated from the French the 
story of the celebrated author, Honore de Balzac, entitled, 74e 
Country Doctor. \t is evident that the main purpose of the 
Story is to give expression to the author's political and social 
ideas. A man of great intellectual ability and executive power 
goes to a small village where the people are poor, shiftless, and 
superstitious. In connection with the practice of his profession 
he succeeds in overcoming their superstitions, arousing their en- 
terprise, and transforming the sleepy village into a prosperous 
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community, The doctor has ideas of government, in spite of 
the excellent results of his experiment, that we would scarcely 
wish to see applied in this country. He doubts the ability of the 
people to rule themselves; in fact his utterances have the true 
Hamiltonian ring. He has his theories about society also. 
Much will be found in the book, however, to stimulate thought, 
while there is enough sentiment in it to brighten it and engage 
the interest. (Robert Bonner’s Sons, New York. 50 cents.) 


The boys will find a story without doubt that will interest them 
in The Braganza Diamond, by James Otis. The story opens 
up pleasantly with a trip in a little steam yacht along the Virginia 
coast in the vicinity of Old Point Comfort, but the party have a 
rather rude experience and are forced to take refuge on an island 
where an old pirate has made his home. This pirate on his 
death leaves a paper in which he tells how he came into posses- 
sion of the diamond and the trouble he had to retain it. In con- 
nection with the search for the diamond and the strife to retain it 
are many exciting adventures. The book is illustrated and 
handsomely bound in green cloth, with a portrait of the young 
hero of the story on the front cover. (The Penn Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia.) 


In a little volume of 189 pages, entitled A Gude to Electric 
Lighting, S. R. Bottone, the author of several works on elec- 
tricity, shows by what means this force may be made subser- 
vient to the purposes of illumination and the transmission of 
motive power. It first describes the means by which a current 
can be obtained and then the different kinds of lamps and their 
parts. The smaller appliances, such as batteries, accumulators, 
etc., are also considered, and further on electric motors. The 
author gives formule for working out electrical problems, but 
the book is one that may be easily understood by the non- 
scientific reader. It has an abundance of attractive and useful 
illustrations. (Macmillan & Co., New York and London. 75 
cents.) 


An edition of the Caf/zvz of Plautus, with introduction and 
notes by Archibald R. S. Hallidie, M.A., formerly junior student 
of Christ church, Oxford, has been issued in Macmillan’s Class- 
ical series. The short notes of MS. reading were prepared from 
Prof. Scheell’s edition of the play. In the introduction consider- 
able space has been devoted to Plautine meter and prosody. The 
volume furnishes an abundance of material for studying this 
masterpiece of Latin literature. (Macmillan & Co., London and 
New York. 90 cents.) 
























That the books are b: 
principles. 


tion and is giving complete satisfaction. The larger 


school-rooms of live teachers. The Madison, Wis., Schoo 
Men, and Universit 
metics, adopted bot 


Thousands used throughout the United States. 
prepared for use in the Second Grade. 


It induces the child to think of the words it reads. It 
mental o 


a vocabulary for expressing ideas of number work. 


pronouncing it an excellent book. is conclusion was last exp 
as ee | the Course of Study and Text-books for next year.” 
UNE 3, . 


an excellent book and | am well satisfied with the results of its use.” 
June 7, 1892. 


most excelient results 


ability to read better. 
Jun’ 3, 1892. 


astic in their endorsement of the methods used by the author. 
JUNE 13, 1892. 


shall use twice #8 many next year.’ 
JuNB 15, 1 


ADDRESS 


THE BEST ARITHMETICS PUBLISHED. 


Arranged with Great Care and Skill. The Revised Model Elementary 204 | 
New Model Complete Arithmetic. by H. H. BELrigeLp, A.M. ,Ph.D. | 
These two books have been prepared by a man whose life has been devoted to suc- 

cessful teaching and whose experience iu primary, grammar, and high schools bas given 

him unusual opportunity to become familiar with the needs of both teacher and pupil. 
on true pedagogical principlesis clearly shown 7 the ease with 
which pupils master the successive topics presented, and by their 


The elementary book has been in use in the Chicago Public Schools since its publica- 
k lately issued is meeting with 
hearty commendation from the best sources, and is ee finding its way into the 
Board, composed of Business 
Professors, has, after a caretul examination of the leading arith- 
the New Model and the Revised Model Elementary Arithmetics. 


A WONDERFUL SUCCESS. 


Hall’s Arithmetic Reader, 


ives readiness in the funda- 
rations which is invaluable in the whole course of mathematics. It gives them 
It teaches the child tu get thought 
from print. It affords drill in words, numbers and their various ways of combinations. 
See what some of the leading educators say of it: 

“ After using Frank H. Hall’s Arithmetic Keader fcr two years, our teachers are unanimous in 
7 one week ago last Friday 

Supt. H. F. Derr, Elgin, Til. 
** We have used Hall’s Arithmetic Reader as a supplementary work for two years. 


Supt. E. A. GASTMAN, Decatur, Ill. 


“Tam happy to say that we have used Frank H. Hall’s Arithmetic Reader for two years, with 
Nota single teacher who has used it, has presented any adverse criticism, 
but all commend it. The child not only learns som: thing of numbers, but we find they acquire the 
They fully understand their work. With us it 1s a great success. 

Supt. P. R. WALKER, Rockford, Il. 


* { favor Hall’s Arithmetic Reader emphatically. The teachers, parents and pupils are enthusi- 


Supt. J. H. FREEMAN, Aurora, Iil. 
“ Hall’s Arithmetic Reader is a usefu | little book, exceedingly useful. 


Supt. ALFRED BAyLiss, Sterling, Til. 


This book is having a wonderful success both East and West. 
and Wilmington, Del. h ave recently introduced it as a text-book in their city schools. 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 30] and 309 Wabash Ave , CHICAGO. 


TO EXPEL 
SCROFULA 


from the system, 
take 

AYER’S _ 

Sarsaparilla 
the standard 
blood-purifier and 
tonic. It 

Cures Others 
will cure you. 


rm grasp of 





What do you know about the 


HISTORY °°. 


OF 


« ¢« EDUCATION. 


Four Invaluable Books: 
BROWNING’S EDUCATIONAL THEORIES. 
Cloth. 236 pp. Net, postpaid, 45 cents. 


KELLOGG@’S LIFE OF PESTALOZZI. Paper. 
30 pp. Net, postpaid, 13 cents. 


QUICK’S FDUCATIONAL REFORMERS, Cloth 
330 pp. Net, postpaid, 88 cents. 


REINHART’S HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 
Limp cloth. 76 pp. Net, postpaid, 23 cents. 


BE. L. KELLOGG & CO.,New York & Chicago 


I consider it 


We have tried it and 


Washington, D. C. 
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Magazines. | 





——The curious differences between the methods 
and reports of English and American reporters are 
described in an article by Edward Porritt, the Lon- 
don correspondent of the Zvening Post, in the July 
number of the North American Review, ‘“ What 
Shall the Ratio be?” The question that will engage 
the forthcoming international conference, is dis- 
cussed by Senator Stewart, of Nevada ; Represenia- 
tive Wm. H. Springer, of Illinois; Senator H. C. 
Hansbrough, of North Dakota; Representative R.- 
P. Bland, of Missouri; and Representative John 
Dalzell, of Pennsylvania. ‘* Politics and the Pulpit” 
is the topic of interesting and timely contributions 
by Bishop Doane and Bishop Mallalieu The Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor has writ- 
ten for this number an article on organized labor in 
the coming campaign. 

















——Frederic Villiers, the war-correspondent, has 
written for the July Centxry an account of the mis- 
sion of Mason Bey to King Joha of Abyssinia, which 
was undertaken at the time Gordon was shut up in 
Khartoum. The article is very fully illustrated, and 
the writer gives m ch space to descriptions of the 
peculiar customs of the Abyssinians. . Ha 
director of the government experiment stations in 
the department of agriculture, contributes a paper 
on * What the Government is Doing for the Farmer,” 
in which he discusses the more important recent acts 
of Congress bearing upon the agricultural develop- 
ment of the United States. 


















——The frontispiece of the June number of 7he | 
Chautauquan is a fine portrait of Mr. Francis H. | 
Root, first vice-president of the Chautuaqua board 
of trustees. There is also an excellent portrait ot 
Ernest Ingersoll, the popular writer. The series of 
articles, * Battles for American Liberty,” is con- 
cluded in this number by an account of the Battle of 
L ndy’s Lane, illustrated by portraits of the princi- 






- actors. It contains a richly illustrated article by 
rs. C. R. Corson,on “ Bernard Palissy and his 
Work.” The illustrations include a portrait of 





Palissy, a picture of his statue recently erected in 
France, and numerous examples of his skill in model- 
ing. 









——Two pases of pictures from recent photographs 
representing the present condition of the buildin 
for the Worid’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago, is | 
among the interesting features of the numberof 
Harper's Weekly, published June 29. The intercol- 
legiate boat-race at New London will be very effec- 
tively illustrated in the same issue. The pictures of 
the crews in the different boats are actual portraits 
from photographs taken especially for this purpose. 

| 
—Alden's Cyclopedia of History treats of every na- 
tion of the earth, except the United States, which 
will form a separate volume. This cyclopedia con- | 
tains about 800,000 pages, equal to ten ordinary 
novels. The work would be a good one for school 


libraries. It is issued by John B, Alden, 57 Rose 
street, New York. 










Literary Notes. 










—Ginn & Co. have just issued German and Eng- 
lish Sounds, by C. H. Grandgent, director of modern 
language instruction in the Boston public schools. 
It contains a detailed account of the sounds that 
occur in German and English speech, a description 
of the principal local variations in the pronunciation 
of both languages, and a series of diagrams showing 
the positions of the vocal organs during the forma- 
tion of the vowels and the more difficult consonants, 










-——A work treating of English History in an en- 
tirely novel manner, under the title of England and 
Its Rulers, by H. Pomeroy Brewster and George H. 
Humphrey, is now in press and will be issued shortly 
by S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 





—tThe Rodin Hood of Vermont is the title aptly 
iven to Ethan Allen by the Vermont historian, the 
ate Henry Hall, whose Life of Ethan Allen is to be 
published immediately by D. Appleton & Co, For 
many years Mr. Hall was engaged in a search for 
material regarding the life of his subject, one of the 
boldest, bravest, and most picturesque figures in 
American history. 











——Readers of Maria Louise Pool’s charming story, 
Roweny in Boston, will be pleased to learn that Har- 
per & Brothers have ready for immediate publication 
a new work by the same author, entitled 4/rs. Keats 
Bradford, in which the same characters whose com- 
pany was so enjoyable in the earlier volume reap- 
pear. 










——One of the latest books issued by Silver, Burdett 
& Co. is Elements of Algebra, prepared by Pres. 
George Lilley, Ph. D., D., of the Pullman 
(Wash.) State agricultural college. 









——The American Humane Education Society, 19 
Milk street, Boston, have issued a cloth-bound edi- 
tion of Black Beauty, for 25 cents. 


——The Wrecker, by Robert Louis Stevenson and 
Lloyd Osbourne, has just been published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. It is a thrilling romance of the 
South Seas. The same pub.ishers have brought out 
a paper edition of Dr. Holland’s Sevenoaks, the first 
time one of that author's works was ever issued in 
that form. 






——Current Literature is adding all the while to its 
departments and promises a number of new teatures 
in the coming months. 
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hair disappears asif by magic. It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever used 
for a like purpose, and no scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. IT CAN 
NOT FAIL. ir the growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy 
growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and without slightest 
injury or wupleasant feeling w applied or ever afterward. mODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROL Yais. 
———Fecommended by a!/ who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement.——— 
Gentlemen who do not nature's giftof a beard, will Gnd a priceless boon in Modene, 
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afety mailing cases, tage paid, (secure! 
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AL AND @ | MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., CINCINNATI, 0., U. S. A. 
al ecars Manufacturers of the Highest Grade Hair Preparations 


You can register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery. 
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A Skin of Beauty ts a Joy Forever. 

Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, : MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth-Pateh: 


es, an 
Skin diseases, 


ly 








8 
AS WELL AS 
THE SKIN. 
No other cos- 
metic will do. 


BEAUTIF 


harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
—~ no coun- 
terfeit of similar 









One bottle will last six mon’ 
Also Poudre Subtile removes 


FEED. T, HOPKINS, 
For sale by all 
throughout the U. 8.. 
Also found in N. 'Y. City 
Ehbrich’s, we § and ‘ancy 
ta Beware o imitations. 
arrest and proof of any one selling 


Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
tsand Fancy Goods Dealers 

and E » 

at R. H. Mr "s, Stern’s, 

F Goods 

$1,000 Reward for 

he same. 
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BOVININE 





BOVININE [rv 


- wm AY, 


a4 
oe 
4 


A CONDENSED FOOD 


BECAUSE your physician wil 





» ‘ 
hte m =A 
Stpen3™ 7 se4.7* 


HY anp WHEN 
BOVININE. 


TO USE—— cheerfully welcome the aid and 
nutrition afforied by BOVWIN'INE, if you ask him, in his treatment of Consump=- 
tion, Bronchitis, All Fevers, Diphthe: ia, Dyspepsia, Castric 
Catarrh, Pneumonia, Ceneral Debility, Feeble Infants, 
Nursing Mothers, Nervous Prostration, Cancer, The Over- 
worked. Athletes, Bicycle Riders. Singers and Public Speakers find it indispensable 
on trialh BECAUSE in disease, ordinary foods are not assimilated, and thousands starve 
in the midst of plenty for want of a suitable food. When you visit the sick poor, carry 
them BOVINISE ; it may savea life. It is always beneficial, BECAUSE Beef Tea 
and cooked Beef Extract are by all authorities pronounced useless for food. BECAUSE 
BOVININE is the only raw meat food condensed by a cold process by which ALL 
the nutritive elements of selected beef are preserved in a palatable form, ready for imme- 
diate use. BECAUSE BOVININE never spoils, as has been proved after a test of 12 
years. When you travel, pack up a bottle of BOVEININE _ It'sa necessity in sea and 
car sickness, and good for a lunch. BECAUSE, after severe tests and comparisons, it is 
preferred in all the Hospitals of the United States Army and Navy, and by the best phy- 
sicians everywhere. See their Hospital report, &c. 
PRESENT TO EVERY 


paar LADIE 
T susscrisen 


THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 
If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in your orders. 3}4!bs. Fine 
Tea by mail on receipt of $2 and this “ad.” Beautiful premiums given 
awaywith $5 orders and upwards. The most extraordinary ns 
ever offered, during the next thirtydays. China Tea Sets and Lampe 
we $10, $15, and $20 orders to in uce our excellent New Crop 














CET UP ORDERS. 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 


A HANDSOME 






eas. Formosa and Amoy, Oolong, angen Engtisb fast. 
Japan, Imperial, Young Hyson, Guppowder. Sun Sun 
Mixed. Good mixed teas 20c. per Ib. eadquarters in United States 
for Fine Teas. One pound of our tea will n three 


&& farther 
pounds of trash. Thirty years’ nationa reputation for seling Pare Goods Only, 





natural color and beatity of the hair. 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.,?.0.Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey St., N.Y. 
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PusiisHeD WEEKLY AT $2.50 A YEAR. 





Tue Scuoot Journat is sent regularly to its sub- 
scribers until a definite order to discontinue is re- 
ceived, and all arrears are paid in full. 


Terms fer Our Publications: 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. Weekly. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
Primary Edition. Monthly. 
THE TEACHERS’ INSTITU E. Monthly. 1.25 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS. 
Sar. - - - - 
OUR TIMES. Monthly. - 
Club Rates on Application. 


Please send remittances by draft on N. Y., Postal 
Order, or Registered Letter. Address all letters 
about subscriptions to or N, Y. office. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
95 Clinton Place, (8th St.,) NEW YORK. 
WESTERN OFFICE: 


Per year. 
$2.50 
. - 1,00 


ae ae” 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., J. L. HAMMETT, 
262 Wabash Av., Chicago, I1.|24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


J. I. CHARLOUIS, Business Manager. 








The problem with all who know the value 
of pure air is, How sball aconstant and un- 
failing supply be obtained for the dwelling, 
the school-room, and the office. After the 
partial or total tailure of various ventila- 
ting devices, that by forcing the air in or 
out, in the same manner as water is pumped 
in or out of a vessel, is devised. The appar- 
atus used is the Compound Ventilating 
Wheel made by the Barney Ventilating 
Fan Company, of 70 Pearl street, Boston. 
The apparatus consists of a wheel with 
blades, by the revolution of which copious 
quantities of air are drawn in or out contin- 
uously and without regard to atmospheric 
conditions. It is equally serviceable in re- 
moving damp, impure, and warm air, or in 
assisting in heating by drawing in warm 
air. A notice of this appartus was pre 
for the Special Edition of THE JOURNAL of 
June 25, but owing toan oversight it was 
left out. 


Of the many thousands of teachers who 
will attend the National Educational As- 
sociation at Saratoga, a large number will 
pee through New York coming or going. 

hose who do should pot miss tne opportu- 
nity of taking the People’s Line of steamers 
from New York to Albany or vice versa, 
The steamers Lrew and n Richmond 
are the most magnificent boats on the Hud- 
son river. Every comfort is provided for the 
traveler in sleeving accommodations and the 
cuisine is excellent. The boats leave Pier 41. 
North river, foot of Canal street, every night 
except Sunday at6:00 P.M. and makeconnec- 
tions in the morning at Albany with all rail- 
roads. We can heartily recommend the trip 
as the most delightful way to reach Albany. 

* 

It is said that a gentlemen a] ways looks at 
the face of a passing lady, while other ladies 
always look at herclothes. Whichever may 
be the case, the lady wearing one of the cele- 
brated ‘‘ Duplex ” Corsets need have no fear. 
They give the form the long waist and per- 





‘WORTH A GUINEA A Box.” 
ee ne ee a ii ee ee el 


STILL 
ROLLING 


St. Helens, $ 
England, is 
the seat of 
agreat bus- 


— . iness, ‘ 
Ie: 
BEECHAM’: 


are a specific for a 
Nervous and Bil 
ious Dasersern orteing — — 
Stem: Im red Digestion,Di-- 
—— Liver and all Female 
Ailments. en 
THEY ARE COVERED WITH A TASTEL 
AND SOLUBLE COATING. 
$ Ofall druggists. Price 25 cents a box. 
> New York Depot, 36; Canal St. e 
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fect hip effect, now so universally admired 
aod sought after. This accounts for the 
= popularity of the Duplex, and of the 

aut-ton Waist, also made by the Bortree 
Manufacturing Company, of Jackson, Mich- 
igan. Western ladies are taking to them 
both, in a manner that proves their 
discernmentof a good thing. Carson, 
Scott & Co., of & 


irie 
hicago, wholesale agents. 


a 

Teachers should not overlook the fact that 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 6 Hancock avenue, 
Boston, offer some of the best text-books in 
the market. They have just completed 
their series of physiologies (the Health 
series). 
is just ready. The publishers are very 
much gratified by the adoption of the Nor- 
ourse in Reading by the city of 
Detroit. They have in press and expect to 
ublish at anearly date, the Normal Course 
au Number. Attention is also called to 
Davis’ Elements of Psychology, Poland’s 
Laws of Thought, the Cecilian Series of 
Study and Song, and the Normal Review 
System of Writing. Teachers will surely 
= it profitable to communicate with this 
rm. 


The books on teaching English, published 
| D. C. Heath & Uo., are made on the plan 
of giving a maximum amount of practice, 
witb a minimum amount of theory. ‘nese 
are Hyde’s Lessons in English, Books I and 
IL; Meiklejohn’s English Language, History 
of Eoglish Language and Literature, and 
History of the English Language; Wil- 
liams’ Composition and Rhetoric by Prac- 
tice, and Strang’s Exercises in English. 
These books have received the hearty com- 
mendation of leading educators and schol- 
ars. The publishers will send them, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 

* 

rtant announcement is made by 
Ginn & Co. Those who have examined that 
higbly successful book, Montgomery’s 
Leading Facts of American History, will be 
pleased to learn that another book by the 
same anthor, Beginner’s American History, 
bas just been issued. It isin nosense an 
abridgment of che larger work, but is in- 
tended to be introductory toit. It is 
almost purely biographical, and great care 
has been exercised, to secure accuracy 10 
the presentation of the facts. The story of 
the founders of our nation will be very fas- 
cinating reading for the pupils. 


Superintendents, principals, teachers, and college 
students, desiring to secure employment at odd 
hours, or duri vacation should address T. M. 
Wi uraMs, 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The Patent Metal Ceilings of A. Northrop 
& Co., Pittsburg, Pa., have advantages over 
other kinds, one of them being that they do 
away with the danger and dirt from falling 
walls. They are suitable for all classes of 
buildings and can be put over old plaster. 
They are especially suitable for schools. 
Send for estimates and catologue. 


More good teachers are needed by the 
Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. Here 
are opportunities for those who wish to 
change their location next season. Those 
who deal with this agency once are likely to 
do so again,as isshown by the fact that some 
teachers have secured twoor three positions 
through them. Address L. B. Landis, 205 
N. 7th street, Allentowp, Pa. 


« 
IMPORTANT. 


Anim 


Ex- 


When visiting New York City, save Baggane; . 
e Gran 


ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at t 
Pinion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. -You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford, 
Garrison & Co., Proprietors. 


One who has not added the use of the cam- 
era to his list of summer diversions, has 
failed to take advantage of a great means 
of increasing to his pleasure and mental pro- 
fit. We would like tocall the attention of our 
readers tothe Premier Camera made by the 
Rochester Optical Company, 10 S. Water 
street, Rochester, N. Y. Its strong points 
are, that it is simple in manipulation, the 
shutter is always set, i is covered with 
leather, etc. 


Pr s. Lilley’s Elements ot Algebra | 


uick | 


| 
| 
| 





Eyocsight 


“My boy had Scarlet 
Fever when 4 years old, 
leaving him very weak 
and with blood peis- 
oned with canker. 
His eyes became in- 
flamed, his suffermgs 
were intense, and for 7 
weeks he could not even 
open his eyes. I began 
giving him HOOD'’s 
SARSAPARILLA, 

I know it saved hio 
ABBIE F. BLACK- 


\ ~ > 
Clifford Blackman. 
which soon cured him. 
sight, if not his very life.” 
MAN, 2888 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








Hoop’s PiLtSare the best after-dinner Pills, 
asi digesticn, cure headache and bili 


St Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh St, NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


During the past year the St. Denis has been en- 
larged by a new and elegant addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. Within a radius 
of a few blocks from the Hotel are all the Education- 
al publishers of the city. The American Book Com- 
pany, the largest Educational Publishers in the 
world are directly opposite the Hotel. The well- 
known Taylor’s Restaurant is connected with the St. 
Denis. rices are very moderate. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor 











DRY GOODS. 


Silk Department. 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR: 


Having completed our Semi annual in- 
ventory and desiring to make room for 
New Fall Stock, we shall commence 
next Tuesday mornivg, July 5, a Special 
Sale of Summer Silks, as follows: 





One lot real India Lyons printed 24- 
inch Silks, at 60 cents per yard; reduced 
from $1.00. 


One lot, including Jardiniere and 
Chameleon effects, changeable and iri- 
descent grounds, in choice designs and 
colorings, at 75 cents per yard ; formerly 
$1.25 and $1.50. 

One line of Taffeta Raye and Change- 
able Surah Grounds, with Damas designs, 
at 75 cents per yard ; former prices $1.00 
and $1.25. 


Our regular customers and strangers 
in the city should not fail to examine 
these exceptional values. 


James MeCreery & 00., 


BROADWAY @ Iirn STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


PEARS’ SOAP 


is the MOST ELECANT 





TOILET SOAP 


In THB WoRiuyD. 
Of al: Druggists, but beware of imitations, 








S & HEAD NOISES CURED 
DEAF!5.4.":40 owes cun 


qaly by F. Hiscox, 858 B’way,N.¥. Write for book 
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HOW BABIES SUFFEt. 


When their tender Skins are literally On Frm: 

with Itching and Burning Eczemas and other Itch 

ing, Scaly, and ae | Skin and Scalp Diseases. 
with Loss of Hair, none but 
mothers realize. ‘To know that 
a single application of the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies will afford imme. 

diate relief, rmit rest and 

sleep, and point to a speedy 

and pT me cure, and not 

to use them, is to fail in your 

duty. Parents, save your children years of need- 

less suffering from torturing and disfiguring erup- 

tions. CuTicurA REMEDIES are the greatest skin 

cures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies of 

modern times. Sold everywhere. PotteR DRu@ 
AND CHEMICAL CoRPORATION, Boston. 

aa “* How to Cure Skin Diseases” mailed free. 


y’ Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
by Cuticura Soap. Absolutely pure. 


PAINS AND WEAKNESSES 


Relieved in one minute by that new, 
elegant, and infallible Antidote to Pain, 
Inflammation, and Weakness, the Cuti- 
cura Anti-Pain Plaster. 2° cents. 











From Mrs.N. 


wy D US ean "Kan. : 
Be 6 FRE), of Belivii, 
reatment yk ai wines 
Sas by anon that I could not 
do an The accompanying fig- 
ures - the result of 3 months’ treat- 
ment. I now feel like one being. Ills Waist... 40 in. 29 in. 11 in. 
— pains are all gone. My friends are} Hips ... 3 — 48 in. nos, in. 
will Cheerful reply to inquiries w FIBENTIAL 
PATIENTS weate BY, MAIL. CONFI ENTIAL. 
Harmless. for particulars to 


6 cents in stam: 


‘oR. 0. W. F. “suvoen, "wVicKeR'S THEATER, CHICEGO, ILL 


Before. After. Loss. 
Weight 245 Ibs 195 Ibs 50 Ibs 
Bust..... 48 in. 37 in. 11 in. 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK 
Teeth without Piates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry knowr 
as rown and dge Work, requires the most accurat 
adjustment with perfect mec! — —_— te 
insure an artistic success and perman 

Having every facility for this cna m4 wo 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent wit 
class workmanship ESsTaBLISHED 1868 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 28d St. LY. 
WOODBURY'S FACIAL SOAP 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. 


The result of 20 years’ experience in 
treating skin tL —. For sale by 
druggists, sent by mail for 
50c. A dase le Cake and 145 


I car 
first 





4 eaten Also D isfigu rements like Birth- 
3 mar Moles, Warte 1 India Ink and Pow- 
A. ~—'- Scars, Pittings. Redness of Nose, 
Superfiluous Hair, Pimples, Facial Develop- 
ment, etc. Consultation free at office or by letter. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, 
Dermatologica! Institute, 125 W. 42d St., New York City. 





Musical, far sounding, and hig bly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c. 


WESF Trot, fer. ‘Ts20" 


Description and prices on application 





The finest wality of Bells for Churches, 

Chimes.Sc: School: te. Fully warranted. 

Write for Cutabcau> and Prices. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


The VAN DOZEN & TIFT C0., Cincinnati, 0. 





Pianos $14, Organs $33. Want ag’ts 
Cat’le rrex. Dan’! F. Beatty, Wash’ton,N.J 





Remedy Free. INSTANT RELIEF, Fina: 
cure in l0days. Never returns; no purg: 


no salve: no suppository. A victim tried 


PILES wer ae 


ang pea which he wil! mail free to his fellow suf- 
Address J. H. REEVES, Box 3290, New York City,N.Y. 





Mospiine Habit Cured in 10 
ay till eured. 
DR. J. STE . Lebanon.Qhio. 





end teachers, both men and v omen for positions 
in all states, grades of work and atall salaries. Our 


hew forms now ready and business for September 92 | 


has commenced. Are you ready to advance? Have 
you a vacancy in your school? Will you be our 
gr ah PA will reas, NEW Y Write fully enclos 
Th Nae, YORK uc 
Tio BUR H. KELLOGG, Manager, % 
Clintons Place, Ne fork Establisbed 1888. 


In 1813 Sir John Ross discovered an iso- 
lated race of human beings, numbering 
about two hundred souls, living on the in- 
hospitable shores of North Greenland. To 
this community he gave the romantic name 
of “ Arctic Highlanders”"—a name which 
unfortunately is misleading ; for they are a | 
littoral people and cannot inhabit the Arc- 
tic highland, as it is an everlasting ice cap, 


for this inland ice is to them a region of 
terror, a land where abide their demons 
and evil spirits. 
number, as near as can be estimated, about 


came to the civilized world; nor have they 


retreat of the winter snows. 


ings did they live on some small oceanic 
island. Practically, they do live on an 
island, for they are surrounded by water— 
by great expanses of solid water ; 


Humboldt glacier, with its sea face of sixty 
miles; they never ascend to the summer 
foot of the “ice blink,” some two thousand 





feet above sea level, nor attempt to wander 
|south over the vast ice floes of Melville 
| bay, one hundred miles in extent. At 79° 
| north latitude. near the southern edge of the 
| Humboldt glacier, is a collection of huts 

known as £/¢a4, their most northern settle- 


| ment, while at Cape York, in latitude 75° 
55’ N., probably their largest encampment, | 
is their southern limit, and which, as near | 


as we could determine by the sign lan- 
guage, they call /z/anzto. 
is about 185 miles long and from three to 
five miles in breadth.—‘Scrzbner’s Maga- 
sine, 
* 


e Teething Period. 
'HING omer has been used for over 


During th 
one owe _~ 


FTY Y 
CHILDREN. wal 


ALN; CUI 

best remedy for 
every part of the world. Be sure an 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. ” and take no other hind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottie 

Professor T. O’Connor Sloane, in the 
course of his scientific lecture the other day, 
told his young auditors how to blow soap 
bubbles. In substance his directions were: 
Take a lamp chimney, one which is straight 
up and down, dip one end into a solution of 
soap and water until a flat disk of film cov- 
ers the end. Blow gently till the bubble is 
started. Then remove the chimney about 
two inches from the lips and continue blow- 
ing gently. In this way giant bubbles can 
be blown without exhausting the blower. 
The addition of a little glycerine to the soap 
and water is very advantageous. 


a 
Ask Your Friends 

Who have taken Hood's Sarsaparilla what they think 
of it, and the replies will be positive in its favor. One 
has been cured of indigestion and dyspepsia, another 
finds it indispensable for sick headache, others report 
remarkable cures of scrofula, salt rheum and other 
blood diseases, still others will tell you that it over- 
comes “that tired feeling.” and so on, Truly, the 
best advertising which Hood's Sarsaparilla receives is 
the hearty endorsement of the army of friends it has 
won by its positive medicinal merit. 


The people of Great Britain consume 
about five times as much tea per head as do 
the inhabitants of this country, and the con- 
sumption there is steadily increasing every | , 
year. In 1889 the consumption in Great | § 
Britain per head was 499 pounds; in 18600, | 
518 pounds, and last year it was 535 
pounds. Americans only consume about 


one and a quarter pounds of tea per head 


sEvery:Dayivan: 


yearly. But we use from seven to nine 
pounds of coffee per head to make up for 


a 
VAN HOUTEN’S CocoA—“Once tried, 
used always.” 
* 





BEECHAM’S PILLS for a bad liver. 


and, moreover, they wz// not even visit it, | 


At the present day they | 
the same as when the knowledge of them | 


increased their territory, but live on the nar- | 
row strip of mountainous coast, which is | 
left bare during the summer months by the | 
They could | 
not be more cut off from other human be- | 


for they | 
never pass the ice barrier of the great | 


Their country | 





EQUIPOISE 


i S For Ladies, 


Misses, 
and Children. 


DOUBLK THE WEAR OF ANY CORSET 
Write fora copy of our filuely illustrated book on 


SENSIBLE DRESSINC 


Which containsa list of merchants who sell the Equi 
poise Waist. If they are not sold in your city, you can 
order from us by mail without extra expense 

GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 BEDFORD STREET, BOSTON 





| NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
Dr. Eben Toure. OF MUSIC, "S528" 


Music. 
Elecation. 


Literature, 
Languages. 
This Institution offers u 


advan 

biring wader a V+ all pop above ls, 
and proy: the val abl Collateral 
Advantaren’ rT Pupils’ Reeitals both in Music and 
Elccution, Faculty Concerts, Lectures on Theory 

History of Music, Orchestral Rehearsals, 
Lis brary, Gymnasium, oy all without extra expense. 
School year from Sept. 8 1802, to June 22, i893 

For Calendar, giving full information, address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 
Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. 


ORPHEA MUSICAL BOX 


Is the Latest Invention in Swiss Musical Boxes. 
They are the sweetest, most comp!ete, durable, and 
Ry: Boxes made, and any anaes of 


Fime Arts. 








Eones be obtained for them. Also a com 
line of 8 ail char styles and sizes from 30 cts, tom 
The Lo ock in America. The 

app Cate me anniversary, os holiday. 

resent. NoMaust eal Bex can he G 

wear well without Gautschi’s Safety Tune ct nthe Ute 

and Check, Pat.in Switzerianed and in the U 
Gen. Agents Concert Organs. Send stamp for 


Old Music Boxes carefully Repaired and 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, “*hufkbecena’™ 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Buy the Best direct from the Manufacturer and at 
First Cost 





HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


‘MAN \y/ ONDERFUL” 


MANIKIN. 


It contains fifty different colored plates of the 
human body, one-third life-size. Every organ inp 
proper tion Over the next. Plates printed 
on cloth ane durably mounted on heavy binders” 

, and bound in cloth. Fifty thuusand mapi- 
kins have been sold for from $25 to each. 
This one though smaller answers the same pur- 
pose. It is just right for the student. Price, $5. 
Special price to subscribers, $4, postpaid, securely 
packed, complete with manual. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago. 
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A NHEWY BOO kK, 


By the Author of “ The Leading Facts of American History,” the most successful text-book on the 


subject ever issued, 





MONTGOMERY'S 


BEGINNER’S AMERICAN HISTORY. 


12mo. Cloth. 220 pages. With many maps and illustrations. Introductionprice, 60 cents. 


TO BE READY JULY 8. 


1. This is introductory to the larger work, The Leading Facts of American History. 

2. It is in no sense an abridgment of the larger work, but is practically an entirely new and distinct book. 

3. It is almost purely biographical. Its aim is to present those facts and frinciples in the lives of some of the chief founders and 
builders of America which will be of interest and value to children beginning the history of our country. 

4. Great care has been taken to relate only such incidents and anecdotes as are believed to rest on unexceptionable authority. There 


will be nothing to unlearn later on these points. 


5. It is very fully illustrated, and has all needful maps. - Its style is clear, simple, and direct ; any child who can read easy reading 


can understand it. 


6. The following are among the subjects treated: Columbus and the early explorers; Captain John Smith, Myles Standish, and 
other early colonizers ; King Philip and the Indian wars ; Franklin, Washington, and the Revolution ; Whitney and the cotton gin; 
Daniel Boone and the settlement of the West; Jefferson and the acquisition of Louisiana ; Andrew Jackson and the War of 1812; 
Fulton and the opening up of Western emigration by steamboats ; Morse and the telegraph ; Houston, Gray, Sutter, and the acquisi- 


tion of Texas, Oregon, and California ; the Civil War; events since the War. 


7. It comprises thirty biographies, all in the compass of two hundred and twenty pages, followed by a list of reference books for 


teachers and a very full index. 





GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. BosrTon, NEw YORK, AND CHICAGO. 





e « PUBLISHED IN 1891. « -« 


First Lessons in Language, 
Parsons’ English Versification, 
Macaulay’s Second Essay on the Earl of Chatham. 
Scott’s Marmion. Edited by Miss Norris. 
Dr. Johnson’s Rasselas. Edited by Prof. F. N. Scott- 
Steele’s Rudimentary Ethics. 
Gilmore’s Outlines of Rhetoric. 
Tilden’s Commercial Geography. 
Brand’s Health Lessons for Beginners. (Revised) 
Woodruff’s Greek Prose for Schools, 
Osborne’s Differential and Integral Calculus, 
Anderege’s Algebra Tablet. 
Wells’ Six Place Logarithmic Tables, 
Fine’s Number System of Algebra, 
Miller’s P. & S. Trigonometry. 


sSeond for Catalogue and Prices. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


RANG'S STANDARD COLORED PAPERS, 


These papers are designed for the purpose of carrying out in public schools the elementary 
features of the Prang Course of Instruction in Color. 

lhe Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational purposes, having been adopted 
after jong study of the theory. and wide experience in the actual use ot Color, as well as after con- 
ference with ieading artists and colorists in this couatry and abroad. 

Each Normal Color is supplemented, on the one side by two tints ae ag J a gradual approach 
coward the light, and on the other side by two shades approaching the dark, thus produc a scale 
of five tones for each color. Each Normal, Tint, and Sbade has veen considered, not merely in itself, 
but also in its relations to the monochrome scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding 
scales of other Colors. 

These papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use. 


SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKACE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS. 
For further particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St., BOSTON. 43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
151 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, No. (G) 1102 Wiese naps Hitnatagite 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amissto spend seven oreight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
@reek as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully in one year. ”—MILTON. 
, Cesar, Horace, , Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
*s Anabasis, each to teachers. $1.80. 


Park's Practical and “ —— Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 
stems. Price to teachers. $1.10. 
as me t= Standard ‘Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 


tortes, nesca’ Series, etc. 
ow ‘Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 











FRREADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when com- 


CHRISTOPHER SOWEK CO., 
Late Sower, Potts & Co. PHILADELPHIA 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Piane and Solid Geometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Kevs to the above, 

Montgomery's Nor. Union System of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


FOR THE VACATION. 


TEACHERS WANTED TO ESTAB- 
LISH PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


Two Thousand already Established, 


Eighth annual cataiogue listing 2,0 volumes in 
qpoctal library binding, just issued. Plan and 
character of books enoorsed by best educators in 
the country. Gov. Larrabee, of lowa, 8: 
“You have done much excellent work in this 
state;” Joaquin Miller: ‘* Your binding seems to 
be perfect.’’ State Superintendent Akers: “! 
Coqeentaate you and the book buying public as 
well.” 





We believe more money can be made by solicitors than 
in any other line. rite for catalogue and terms. 
ress 


H. PARMELEE LIBRARY CoO., 
Des Moines, lowa. 


[JHIVERSITY PUBLISHING 60, 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St.,. NEW YORK. 

















Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 





Subscribers to this paper who are desir- 
ous to increase its circulation, are invited 
to send names of teachers who are not now 
subscribers with a request for sample 





copies to be sent. A postal card will do. 





municating with advertisers. 

Minerals, WARD’S 
Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 
Geological Relief 


Maps.| Send for Circular. 





Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 


Natural Science Establishment, )*"2..c10. 


Mineralogy, Geology, Paleonology, 
Osteology, Zoology, Anatomy. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.| Invertebrates. 


Anatomical 
Models, 








